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THE CATALOGUE OF THE SHIPS 


By JOHN MASON BROWN 


HE new season that is overtaking Broadway promises many 
things, but the greatest of these is repertory. For the coming 
of repertory, if its significance is read correctly, means that 
our headlong latter-day theatre has at last paused long enough to con- 
sider its artists, instead of always submitting to the tyranny of the box- 


office or thinking only in terms of that unstable and mysterious inan- 


ity known as “What the Public Wants.” It is dodging the essential 
idea of repertory, as well as forgetting its value in giving pliancy to 
the artists of the theatre, to claim that the long list of productions 
current at any one time on the New York stage presents a repertory 
more diverse and catholic than can be seen in any other city. Such 
argument is blind to the greater waste of talents implied in the long- 
run system. It does not consider the actors who are cast to type and 
held stagnant in parts of the same kind from one season to another; 
the playwrights who are forced into writing only for the long-run 
audience; and the experiments that are made impossible by the per- 
sistency of the competitive scramble. Its point of view is external 
and does not touch upon that inner truth which knows that, though 
the business of the theatre may be thriving, the art of the theatre may 
be threatened. Of late years, even when an occasional adventurous 
manager has been persuaded to announce a repertory season, he has 
deserted it as soon as he has had a success on his hands, and this prac- 
tice of desertion has, in fact, been so widespread that skeptics de- 
clared, ““‘When success comes -in at the door, repertory flies out the 
window.” But what distinguishes the repertory that is promised 
this season is that it has been made possible by successes. Incident- 
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ally, it comes from the so-called “art theatres,” and may tend to 
justify their titles, for its chiefest benefits and most immediate ad- 
vantages will, undoubtedly, be to the actors, playwrights and direc. 
tors of those theatres. It comes, therefore, as a move from within the 
theatre, affecting the artists of the theatre much more directly than 
the audience, but bound inevitably to affect the audience by raising 
the standards of performers. It is in this respect that, even at its 
outset, the season ahead differs from the seasons that have gone be- 
fore and takes on a personality of its own. 

In the list of its promises, however, which is as long as Homer’s 
catalogue of the ships in the I/iad, other characteristics appear to 
individualize the season. For one thing, it seems as if the American 
playwright will predominate as he has not predominated in the past. 
It is from native playwrights that practically eighty per cent of the 
new plays will come, and this in spite of an ample quota of foreign 
contributions and revivals. Though this percentage of American 
playwriting may produce but few plays of any importance it does 
indicate a growing faith in our playwrights on the part of the man- 
agers, which in turn reflects an increasing willingness on the part of 
New York audiences to judge plays and playwriting for themselves 
without benefit of foreign acclaim. More than anything else, how- 
ever, this increase of native dramaturgy shows the vast activity of 
the burgeoning season, behind which is a simple fact that has more 
to do with the realtor than the artist. By January New York will 
have a total of eighty legitimate playhouses, and the rush to keep 
them open and rent-worthy will inevitably dictate much of the ac- 
tivity and most of the failures that the next winter will see. 

The blind and reckless bustle, that stifles most of its own endeavor, 
is no more characteristic of a New York season than the importations 
which annually enrich our theatre. And, of these, a fair sample lies 
ahead. From France, as if to make an agreeable settlement of the 
American debt, will come the veteran Maurice de Féraudy, mel- 
lowed in the conventions of the Comédie and trained in all the ways 
of repertory. Cecile Sorel, mistress of the wardrobe and of the 
Comédie as well, will strut for a time on our stage, poiseful, artificial 
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and commanding, in a program that will include such an escape from 
modernity as La Dame aux Camélias. Once again, too, the Grand 
Guignol Players, expert in horrors, will cross the Atlantic with 
their wares, to prove that murder will out. The most interesting 
rumors from France, however, are concerned with the Guitrys and 
Jacques Copeau. It seems as if Sacha Guitry and Yvonne Prin- 
temps, his wife, will at last submit to travel, and open in New York 
with Guitry’s own Mozart, a deft comedy punctuated by music, in 
an English version of which Irene Bordoni will be seen at the same 
time. And it is whispered that Copeau, that most notable of current 
French directors, whose Théatre du Vieux Colombier placed France 
in the front ranks of the modern movement, will come to direct his 
own adaptation of Les Fréres Karamazoff at the Theatre Guild. Max 
Reinhardt is to produce here again, working this time, perhaps, in 
the quiet and repressed manner of which he is as much a master as 
he is of the virtuosity The Miracle exposed. For a while it looked 
as if the coming winter would be remembered because of the Rus- 
sian drought it threatened. But now it seems that this was only due 
to the silence of Morris Gest, who, in addition to sponsoring Rein- 
hardt, will bring Balieff back with a new Chauve-Souris, and will 
present the dynamic Olga Baklanova, whose performance in Car- 
mencita and the Soldier was a high point of last season, in a play 
which she will act in English. Present plans, that are independent 
of Morris Gest, indicate that either the Habimah, which is the par- 
ent theatre of The Dybbuk and the only Hebrew theatre in the 
world, and which has recently achieved a distinguished success in 
Paris, or the Kamerny, which is dominated by the radical Tairov, 
may set out from Moscow before the winter is over. Spain, too, will 
make her contribution. Once again, the glamorous Raquel Meller is 
to be heard, and once again, too, the Guerero-Mendoza troupe, seen 
for only a brief fortnight last spring, will exhibit their characteristic 
repertory, but this time in an uptown theatre worthy of the merits 
of the company. And here the direct invasion seems to end. Else- 
where it takes the form chiefly of foreign plays in translation or in 
adaptation. 
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England, by right of temperament and language, quite naturally 
outdistances the continental countries in their annual export of 
plays to New York. Though Shaw is strangely missing among the 
Theatre Guild announcements, it is unlikely that the winter will 
pass without some Shaw revivals and at present Pygmalion seems 
the possible choice. Galsworthy, with The Escape making a great 
success in London, and with two American managements claiming 
The Silver Box, seems certain to reach New York production. And 
Barrie, though silent these days, is apt to find Helen Hayes follow- 
ing her highly profitable What Every Woman Knows with other 
revivals of his plays. Milne as yet looks doubtful, and even Noel 
Coward was not included in the first announcement of the season’s 
plans. He, however, aside from acting in London at the moment, 
has three plays ready, one of which, under its new title of The 
Queen Was in Her Parlor, finds Mr. Coward deserting his usual so- 
phistication for romantic melodrama. Frederick Lonsdale, whose 
Aren’t We All? and The Last of Mrs. Cheney established a 
willing following for his comedies here, is to be represented by 
On Approval and League of Nations, which will be jointly pro- 
duced by Arthur Hopkins and Arch Selwyn. And poor Michael 
Arlen, so headlined and trumpeted last year, apparently is to have 
but one opening, What Fun Frenchmen Have, in which he has col- 
laborated with Winchell Smith. One English dramatization prom- 
ises much, and has been promised long. It is Margaret Kennedy’s 
The Constant Nymph, to which Basil Dean, well known as a pro- 
ducer and scarcely remembered for his early playwriting, has set 
his skilful hand. 

The fare from the Continent is varied but, on the whole, unex- 
citing, although it must be admitted that Edouard Bourdet’s La 
Prisonniére, which will be played here under a different title and 
with Helen Menken, Basil Rathbone, and Lynn Harding in the 
leads, holds its excitements because of the controversial storms that 
have centered around its unabashed treatment of a psychopathic case 
in both Paris and Berlin. The Cardboard Lover is also from 
France, and, though its author is Jacques Deval, it gains its main 
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interest because Laurette Taylor and Leslie Howard will appear in 
it. From Germany will come two collaborations by Rudolph 
Lothar and Oscar Retter, The Phantom Ship and The Duchess of 
Elba, a “satiric comedy.” Both of these will be adapted rather than 
translated, the first by the ubiquitous Owen Davis, and the second 
by none other than Avery Hopwood. If promises prove true, how- 
ever, the Lothar-Retter combination will be easily outnumbered by 
the four productions planned for plays by Max Mohr, among which 
are The Caravan and Improvizations in June. Italy will contribute 
Fool’s Paradise by Sem Benelli, whose The Jest was revived last 
season; and a Pirandello play which Brock Pemberton, with a bow 
to the florists of America, has titled Say It With Flowers. The 
Desert will be adapted from the Spanish of Lorenzo Azertis by 
George Middleton, and, as produced by David Belasco, may save 
Katherine Cornell from wasting her talents in a second season of 
The Green Hat. Budapest, as has been its wont of late years, will 
once again offer a full quota. Molnar’s Riviera, Fasekas’ Altona 
and Laszlo Lakatos’ Man and Wife will appear under the Froh- 
man banner, while Martin Beck announces for the second time The 
Mihaly: Girls, a comedy which somehow was overlooked during 
the past season. Nazimova, whose return to the legitimate stage has 
been imminent for a number of years, has turned to Russia for a 
vehicle and chosen Andreyev’s Katerina. Czecho-Slovakia is one 
of the few countries that have made no entries. Sweden, on the 
other hand, donates two plays, Kinangozi and On Board, both of 
which have been written by Prince William himself. 

The most notable of the foreign plays have not been announced 
by the regulation managers. Instead they appear on the lists of the 
so-called “art theatres,” and particularly on those of the four ex- 
perimental playhouses that are dedicating themselves to repertory, 
the Neighborhood, the Guild, the Laboratory, and Eva Le Gal- 
lienne’s newly organized Civic Theatre. Of these the Civic Rep- 
ertory Theatre deviates most from current practice. Eva Le Gal- 
lienne has left Times Square far behind her, and carried her experi- 
ment down-town. She has taken over the old Fourteenth Street 
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Theatre, with its memories buried beneath red plush and dust, and 
plans to give New York its first popular priced repertory. Cer- 
tainly the prices, which will range from thirty-five cents to a dollar 
for Wednesday matinees and from fifty cents to a dollar and a half 
for evenings and Saturday matinees, are no more unusual than the 
plays she has announced. Her season is to open with Benavente’s 
commanding and disturbing Saturday Night, and to continue with 
Tchekov’s The Three Sisters and revivals of Ibsen’s The Master 
Builder and John Gabriel Borkman, which Miss Le Gallienne 
played in repertory last spring. The remainder of the ten plays 
she promises will be chosen from Goldoni’s La Lacondiera, Gals- 
worthy’s The Silver Box, Ibsen’s Pillars of Society, Maeterlinck’s 
Sister Beatrice, Sierra’s The Cradle Song, and Granville-Barker’s 
The Secret Life. Though Miss Le Gallienne’s courageous venture 
is innocent of native playwrights, the other repertory theatres have 
opened their lists to them. At the Neighborhood, for example, 
where Alfred Savoir’s The Lion Tamer is being offered side by 
side with possible revivals of The Dybbuk, The Little Clay Cart, 
The Critic and The Beautiful Sabine Women, room has been found 
for Francis Edwards Faragoh’s many-scened Pinwheel, which re- 
flects the mechanistic New York that surrounds us. The Neigh- 
borhood, by the way, continues in its wise and solitary course of 
maintaining a company of dancers along with its actors, and training 
each in the craft of the other, so that American and foreign ballets 
can alternate with the regular productions and the double function 
of the Playhouse be fulfilled. At the American Laboratory Theatre, 
which is directed by Richard Boleslavsky, a second Americana, by 
Douglas Moore, and The Trumpet Shall Sound, by Thornton 
Niven Wilder, will take their place in the repertory along with 
Gutzkov’s Uriel Acosta, Bichner’s Danton, and Labiche’s The Straw 
Hat, as set to music by Randall Thompson. And the preliminary 
announcement of the Theatre Guild, which has kept its interest in 
American playwrights well under restraint in the past, contains a 
considerable number of plays by native dramatists from which 
the final choice will be made. In addition to Werfel’s Juarez and 
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Maximilian, Goethe’s Faust, Copeau’s adaptation of Les Fréres 
Karamazoff, Schnitzler’s The Lonely Way, Pirandello’s Right You 
Are If You Think You Are, Munro’s All Our Yesterdays, and 
Tchekov’s The Sea Gull, the Guild tabulates Elmer Rice’s Life Is 
Real, Burdette Kinne’s B.4.B.A. Black Sheep, Victor Victor’s 
Crack o’ Doom, S. N. Behrman’s The Second Man, and may pro- 
duce new plays by Sidney Howard and John Howard Lawson. 
These four theatres that are pledged to repertory will, in different 
ways, afford New York the most vital experiment of recent seasons. 
For years the need of repertory, its benefits to actors and its value in 
the creation of a perfected ensemble have been persuasively stated 
by theorists and practitioners alike. But it must not be assumed for 
a moment that it is either an easy or a safe experiment. Its addi- 
tional expenses are great, and its results slow. It means a kind of in- 
tensive work that the long-run system does not dream of. It demands 
an almost fierce devotion in time and energy to the ideal involved. 
Unless it is granted all of this, it may well prove merely a centre of 
discord for the players and of monotony for the audiences. Above 
everything else, however, if it is worth trying at all, it is worthy of 
patience, and that patience must come from both behind and before 
the curtain. 

The Actors’ Theatre, the Stagers and the Provincetown lead the 
other “art theatres” not committed to repertory. With Kenneth 
Macgowan as its director, the new Actors’ Theatre, which is the 
result of a merger between the Greenwich Village and the old 
Actors’ Theatre, will, except for Gilbert Seldes’ adaptation of 
Gozzi’s The Love of Three Oranges, be given over exclusively to 
American plays. The list, of a fine and honest vitality, includes 
J. P. McEvoy’s God Loves Us, “an American novelty” by the same 
hands which patterned the richly amusing and now current 4meri- 
cana; Viva Mexico, a “comedy of Mexican peons” by Michael 
Gold; Sumpin’ Like Wings by Lynn Riggs; Porgy, a dramatization 
by Dorothy and De Bose Heywood; Laurence Stallings’ twice 
promised When in Rome and Eugene O’Neill’s Lazarus Laughed. 
O’Neill will also figure in the schedule of the Provincetown with a 
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new play, as yet unnamed, and with his dramatic rendering of The 
Book of Revelations. Gozzi, that master comedian of old Italy, 
will gain his second New York hearing at the Provincetown, where 
Turandot, a rich and fabulous bit of madness long in the Rein- 
hardt repertory and well-known to Little Theatre producers, is to 
be played. Encouraged, no doubt, by the success of Orpheus last 
spring, the directors of the Provincetown also announce Aeschylus’ 
Seven Against Thebes. The Stagers, perhaps disappointed by their 
past experiments with Strindberg and Heijermans, will, if faithful 
to their present plans, sponsor a series of native plays by Dan 
Totheroh, Lawrence Langner, Mark Reed and R. Dana Skinner. 

Such a season augurs well for the American playwright and 
almost every established dramatist in our theatre will be represented 
before the next Grand Street Follies comes to be written. To the 
list announced by the experimental playhouses must be added 
George Kelly’s The Panic, of which little is known but much is ex- 
pected, and Philip Barry’s new comedy, which, it is rumored, is, 
among other things, deeply concerned with the economic effect of 
the death of the last horse on professional “white wings,” and 
which Winthrop Ames will produce, with Winifred Lenihan in 
the lead. Certainly Anita Loos’ epic of the peroxides, Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes, which has gained more than passing preference 
from Chicago, will be awaited with as much expectancy as any play 
of the winter. Elmer Rice, whose The Adding Machine was one 
of the interesting American experiments in the looser expression- 
istic form, will have, in addition to the Guild’s production of Life Is 
Real, two other plays, The Blue Hawaiian and The Subway, which 
makes an even further break with the accepted three act form. 
Lewis Beach, whose The Goose Hangs High was his last play seen 
here, will be represented by Ann Vroom, and Dan Totheroh, re- 
membered for the tremulous beauty of portions of Wild Birds, is 
not only on the program of the Stagers, but, in Pretty Face and 
Fruit of the Earth, will have two more productions, the latter of 
which may serve to test again Pauline Lord’s fine talent. Laurence 
Stallings has challenged the fates by writing the book for a “native 
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opera,” which Arthur Hopkins will produce and to which W. 
Franke Harling has contributed the music. From Zoe Akins will 
come Pardon My Glove, from Rachel Crothers Concerning Spring, 
from Arthur Richman Arlene Adair. Sinclair Lewis, after defying 
God in a pulpit, will defy Him once more by writing a play, known, 
incidentally, as City Hall; Booth Tarkington has dramatized The 
Magnificent Ambersons. The list continues with such names as 
David Belasco, Lee Wilson Dodd, William Hurlbut, Martin 
Flavin, Kaufman, Connelly, J. V. A. Weaver and a host of others, 
which by their very familiarity insure interested followings. 
Shakespeare is to have his say both in and out of the “art the- 
atres,’ and both in and out of modern dress. Walter Hampden 
will produce Hamlet, The Taming of the Shrew and Macbeth in 
his sincere and scholarly way, and with settings by Claude Bragdon, 
at the same time that he is staging a series of modern plays and 
dramatizations. The Frohmans, without being specific as to their 
cast, announce an “all-star revival” of Julius Caesar, which has not 
been seen here since Faversham’s splendid production of many 
seasons past. The Theatre Guild and the Laboratory Theatre both 
seem to have Much Ado About Nothing in mind, though in neither 
case is the method of attack indicated. Eva Le Gallienne, un- 
daunted by Ibsen and her host of different plays, includes Twelfth 
Night for her Civic Repertory Theatre. And Horace Liveright, 
who mounted Hamlet in knickers last winter, now plans to show 
the doubting in his audiences that The Taming of the Shrew would 
be possible in modern dress. It is this same Horace Liveright who, 
in the midst of a very active season that includes Patrick Kearney’s 
dramatization of 4n American Tragedy, will pause to let New York 
judge for itself the merits or demerits of Dryden’s classical re- 
writing of Antony and Cleopatra, which Dryden, in the best man- 
ner of Heroic Tragedy, called A// for Love. Also in the line of 
revivals are The Pirates of Penzance, with which it seems Win- 
throp Ames has decided to follow his triumphant Jolanthe; and 
The Honor of the Family, in which Otis Skinner will offer for a 
third time his spirited portrait of the swashbuckling Philippe 
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Bridau, a character which Firmin Gemier created at the Odéon, 

Beyond this the list runs on much, much further. Even at this 
point, however, one cannot help but feel that, with the exception of 
the first flights into repertory, and a scattering of vivid plays and 
players, the season promises little that is honestly distinguished. So 
much of it, on first sight, seems to point toward the work-a-day com- 
petencies of a trade, and so little to the compelling beauties of an 
art. But catalogues, by their very nature, should have little to do 
with opinions, and even less to do with prophecy. And long be- 
fore this catalogue finds its way into print, Broadway will have 
plunged into the sterner reality of performance. 
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Drawings by Norman Bel Geddes for The Sorrows of Satan, film made 
from Marie Corelli’s novel, and directed by D. W. Griffith. Mr. Geddes 
was called upon to suggest a conception for the design of the allegorical 
section of the story, which is concerned with Satan’s expulsion from 
Heaven by the Archangel Michael. Though Mr. Geddes’ sketches were 
not finally incorporated into the film, they are among the most imagina- 
tive and impressive of his designs. “To achieve the abstraction of the 
sketches, of which five of the whole sequence are reproduced here, 
Mr. Geddes planned to build and photograph his settings in the form 
of models, and later combine them with the figures, which were to be 
grouped against a plain white background and photographed separately. 
In looking at the drawings, it should be borne in mind that in the 
actual production all the elements, the rays of light, the shadows, and 
the figures, were supposed to move in various rhythms against one 
another, and thus heighten the dynamic quality of the conception. Above, 
the entrance to the Elysian fields. Space opens like a great gate of no 
substance except light. And, as the white light streaks through, the mass 
of figures in the foreground becomes visible. 











The infinite space leading to the Elysian fields, as 
Norman Bel Geddes saw it in his sketches for The 
Sorrows of Satan. The sphere of eternal light, 
from which brilliant circular arcs radiate, drops 
like a great sun into the frame of the camera. The 
fluctuation in intensity of the straight rays is in- 
tended in actual production to throw off highlights, 
like the reflection of light on water. In the fore- 
ground are thousands of minute figures slowly 
advancing toward the luminous sphere. 










A continuation of the preceding drawing. ‘The 
camera continues rapidly toward the sphere of light 
until it occupies the whole screen. Gradually out 
of the whiteness shadows appear and this picture 
comes into view. It represents the Elysian fields 
at the point where two columns of fire, reaching 
skyward, form the gate to the judgment seat of the 
Almighty. 











Lucifer and his horde, within the gates of fire, mount the 
steps toward the judgment seat of the Almighty, in Norman 
Bel Geddes’ drawings for The Sorrows of Satan. The 
figures move gradually upward on the steps of space in 
rays of magnificent light. The cloud-shadows rotate slowly 
around the source of light. Only the faintly visible steps 
do not move. ‘The frontispiece of this issue contains a 
close-up shot of a later development of this drawing. The 
Archangel Michael and his guardian angels of heaven change 
Satan and his many followers into devils. A moment later 
the Archangel sweeps his sword beneath Satan’s feet, and 
Satan, with his cohorts, drops from the heavenly sphere. 











FOOTNOTES ON ACTING 


By STARK YOUNG 


Arias 


N the old Shakespearean days, the days of Booth and Charlotte 

Cushman and our grandfathers, the long speeches in Shake- 

speare and Otway and other poetic playwrights were taken 
seriously, the actor addressed himself to them with full tone and 
deep intention. But in that epoch, art was conceived as art, the bee 
of realism was not in so many people’s bonnets. And through the 
conception of art as an arrangement, a formal piece of literary struc- 
ture, in itself expressive, the long speeches came out with a good 
deal of their right key and place, even though in some cases the 
actor took them with a solemnity quite out of keeping with their 
nature. 

In the Shakespearean productions of recent seasons I have noticed 
how often these long speeches are difficult in quality and wrong in 
key. Take for example the Quality of Mercy speech in The Mer- 
chant of Venice as Miss Ethel Barrymore delivered it. Miss Barry- 
more said the speech in her highly characteristic voice—a voice 
sometimes very dramatic, often moving, and in its use very little 
varied during any speech anywhere. She delivered the Portia 
speech seriously, and, as almost any actress would do, made some- 
thing of a little sermon of it. The secret of this speech, however, 
as a part of a work of art, lies in the fact that it is not of the nature 
of a sermon or moral discourse at an elevation. It is like an aria. 
It is a section of the scene that is in its own way complete in itself, 
it is highly wrought and full of artifice, it is an exercise, a variation 
on a theme, an interval of color and design in the midst of a whole 
composition. Taken this way such a speech is full of joyous vitality 
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and ripe with its own ends. Taken wrongly it is heavy, over- 
serious, or out of tone, or tedious or unnatural. 

The fundamental mistake here lay in the fact that the actress saw 
the speech not as art but as life. If she had left it as an arrange- 
ment in a work of art, the speech would have been lovely and rich. 
When she tried to make it plausible and natural she threw it out 
of focus and left us praising the actor but apologizing for Shake- 
speare. The principle involved is that the term “natural” can be 
applied to a work of art only in so far as it implies that the work of 
art is true to its own nature—in exactly the same sense that a circle 
can be natural only as compared to its circularity and not to some- 
thing outside itself. In such a scene as this from The Merchant of 
Venice the ideas have the same essential character as the incident, 
which is surely a fantastic and fanciful arrangement enough with its 
pound of flesh and no blood spilt, its disguised young lady-lawyer in 
a life and death case, et cetera, not to speak of its arbitrariness of de- 
tails and vivacity of mood, bright and dark shot together into a texture 
meant to be rich and various and always Renaissance. The ideas, 
the incident, the characters, the speeches, the lines, the diction in 
this scene have all the same essential character, by which they are 
alive as a work of art and by which the creation becomes a unit. Just 
as a background may be arranged to accompany a scene, or a piece of 
music to accompany a dialogue, a character may be created to 
accompany music or a speech may be arranged to accompany a 
painted background. The problem is one of kind, of finding the 
essential character of a scene or a play, and of knowing that we 
are dealing with actual life only as the material out of which this 
work of art has been created and of which it is free. 


Technically 


Technically the actor’s problem here goes back to one thing: his 
knowledge of what is the actuality in every element involved. There 
is the element of diction, the words used; there is the element of ges- 
ture, of the vocal tone, the action, the idea. Take, for instance, the 
gesture of raising the hand in salutation. There is a certain form of 
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this gesture that is the expected, usual, every-day, straight way of 
doing it, an actual gesture such as we ordinarily see with our eyes; 
there is a certain actuality in the gesture of shaking hands, of bow- 
ing, of slapping a man on the shoulder. If in the matter of gesture 
the actor knows this actuality; if in the matter of diction he 
knows what words would be used in such an instance in life as is 
shown in the scene, the words that would be the straight, expected 
words most likely to be said, and the tone in which they would be 
said; if for this scene he knows the thing most likely to be done, 
the action that would be most expected, the straight thing to do; 
and if he knows the straight or usual or expected course of thoughts 
that would cause, accompany and follow this action and be expressed 
by this deed and these words and these gestures; if he knows all 
this, knows a kind of actuality in every element that goes to make 
up the scene, then he has made a sound start toward the solution of 
his problem. 

The process of all art turns on the relation of the artist’s self to 
the world outside him. The qualities of this relationship that he 
expresses are what determine the thing said. If a painter painting 
a man’s hand wishes to express suavity, he so manages the actual 
lines and colors of the hand that they convey the quality of suavity 
which he has in himself to express. He can use the hand to express 
brutality, serenity, obscurity, any quality he wishes. But his best 
chance to express what he wishes to express will rest on his knowl- 
edge of the exact form of the hand, just as you understand a curve 
by knowing a straight line. The same is true of an actor in his 
relationship to all those elements that go to make up a scene. 

In studying the scene from The Merchant of Venice, then, the 
actor will understand the quality of the words by being able to 
perceive their distance from the actual or expected words in such 
a case. He will understand at what distance from the ordinary actu- 
ality are the words, the action, the characters, the ideas. And in so 
far as the scene has a living unity he will see how all these elements 
have the same relation to the actual; in sum that the controlling 
creation that the dramatist brought to bear on his material was alive. 
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When the actor has perceived these relationships, has, in other 
words, perceived the essential quality of the scene, his next problem 
is to express it in acting, to make the external elements of his art 
convey the essential quality that he now has within him. 


Charleston Wings 


If we had a classical theatre or a formal theatre or even a Shake- 
speare theatre, there might be a better chance for actors to realize 
how the theatrical art prospers by its own vital unity and complete- 
ness, how it is free of the life material from which it is drawn, and 
how it is in itself expressive, exactly as a line in architecture is 
expressive in itself, resembling nothing. At such theatres actors 
could take it as a matter of course that a tone, a time interval, a 
flight of golden words or soaring rhetoric, a stylization of character, 
a grotesque arrangement, can express diverse ideas and qualities; 
that they are free to vary at will in order that these ideas and quali- 
ties may be expressed; and finally that what they do express could 
in no case be expressed in any other way. 

But we have no poetic or formal theatre for such culture and 
reminders, and there remains but one wedge by which the theory 
may be kept open for us and the criticism of the theatre be free 
from the test of mere resemblance to actual or common life. It is 
encouraging for our future theatre to see the actor on the vaudeville 
stage change suddenly from the most prose statement into a burst of 
song or dance, or to see the most probable and common action sud- 
denly followed by one that is impossible, improbable, fantastic, but 
that is received by the audience happily, as expressive in itself, as 
delightful, as familiar and to be taken for granted. No tight 
realistic resemblance here, no bounds of mere actuality. If you 
asked this vaudeville audience to talk seriously about what they had 
seen they would talk nonsense, because they are for the most part 
unable to think in abstract terms and because they have been pro- 
vided with a wrong aesthetic. But when a thing on the stage comes 
along, they take it straight and free, as entertainment or—what is 
the same thing—as art, and judge it by how much, for them at least, 
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it comes off, does what they call its job. The song and dance may, 
after all, break through the walls of our prose journalism about life, 
the Charleston may loosen our flight toward the skies of poetry. 


Home Fires 


I was listening to a young lady, in one of our plays of common 
life, delivering a speech. It was a play supposed to be very real 
and very strong. The young lady had a bold speech to deliver. 
There were words in it that might well have shocked our grand- 
mothers and indeed still have a thrill of daring for the transient 
theatregoer. The young lady nerved herself to the lines and let 
them fly straight at the bull’s eye of a brave, free realism in the 
theatre. 

As a matter of fact, you could tell by looking at this young lady 
that she was not being brave at all. You could see by the sight of 
her what her early years had been and in what sort of home she 
had passed her tender youth. With that fact in your mind you saw 
that she was running much below herself in the speech. For her 
the words that she had to say must have seemed reserved indeed. 
Their bite was far beneath the family speech in her house, they 
were doubtless about what her mother was accustomed to use on 
formal occasions. She probably believed in this strong scene about 
as little as I did. 

Ham Parts 


Miss Helen Gahagan in the rdle she played in Young Woodley 
was an illustration of one of the hardest problems that our actors 
have to confront. I take her for an example because she is highly 
intelligent and ambitious and because we may be sure that she her- 
self was conscious of her problem throughout her season’s playing 
and was always studying for a solution. The part is that of the 
schoolmaster’s wife, a more or less ordinary woman who is married 
to a dry man, and with whom the young Woodley is hopelessly 
and boyishly in love. The problem is this: If you have what is 
called in the theatre a ham part, shall you play a ham woman a ham 
way? 
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This problem is all the more confusing to a young artist because 
we have on one hand so much ignorance and lack of training among 
our actors, and on the other hand an almost unvaried line of ordi- 
nary or ham characters to be played, an every-day journalistic realism 
of the people and incidents of common life. But the answer to 
whether or not we shall play a ham part in a ham way is—Not at 
all. The actor must set himself in the opposite direction. 

This woman in Young Woodley, for example, can be studied 
from diverse angles. In the first place, though she may be ordinary 
or ham enough, she does not exist alone to herself. Life is exempli- 
fied in her, and around her are drawn the forces of life as they move 
in other human beings as well as in herself and as they play through 
human living, driving and filling and emptying our bodies and 
souls. The part may well be studied for its echoes. Take, for 
example, the moment where the woman says to the boy “Are you 
lonely?” We may study to imagine what there is far back in herself 
or in her life to prompt this inquiry, and then what in turn comes 
to her from the response that it arouses in the boy. By an approach 
of this sort to speech after speech of the part, the woman is filled 
out to a more resonant instance of human life; and though she 
remains even then very thin and drab, she is seen more in the midst 
of the surrounding life; and there has been achieved in the actor’s 
creation a greater degree of inclusiveness. 

An actress may use such a part to practice on technically. She 
may experiment in tone, in movement, in the variation of tempo, 
and in the technique of cues, their time relations and tone relations 
to what goes before. The palette may be smaller and narrower in 
range than in some splendid or romantic character, the mood 
restricted, the method tied very tight to realistic resemblance; 
but the technical exigencies are the same and the same technical 
principles are involved. And after all the fact remains that the 
character when it has been created into the terms of the art of 
acting is no longer life, it has become art. And the actor is not the 
character but an artist creating the character. The actor is the 
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instrument. The fineness of the instrument is one of the measures 
of the significance of the result achieved. 

Take a fine piece of brocade, from the time of Veronese, say, and 
look at what has happened in the making. There was first the warp 
and woof, in them there are gradations in tone and texture. To this 
were added designs in the same color, to these designs more designs 
in a diversity of color and a diversity of surface and thickness; the 
lustre of gold and silver was further added, till a whole orchestra 
of values had been created. This same process may be carried on 
in the creation of a part like the woman in Young Woodley. In 
resonance, implications, exactitude of observation and expertness of 
technical conveyance, the creation may be made more and more 
significant as an instance in the art of acting. This process may be 
called richening the texture. 





First showing of a magic lantern at Versailles 
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DAME ELLEN TERRY 


By VELONA PILCHER 


ARLY one March morning Spring stepped into the garden of a 
cottage in Kent and performed a wonder for a guest who stood 


upon the threshold looking along a lane of six little cherry 
trees standing barely root deep in shallow snow. Behind one’s back 
shouted and spluttered a fresh fire noisily greeting its daily ration of 
young tree’s trunk, censering the air as though it were a fire of 
flowers, and sending a shadowy stream of gold out onto the lawn 
whose snowy shift lay frailly where it had fallen secretly and sur- 
prisingly during the dark. And then suddenly—as one gazed, 
ravished, at the tapering cherry branches spreading lace-like this 
lovely silver raiment that dawn had discovered upon them; and 
as one looked through this lacy handiwork into a field beyond 
where many sheep lay waiting for their lambing hour—suddenly, 
at that miraculous moment, there shot across this scene a naked 
sword of sun. A shaft of strong sun came down from heaven 
like an annunciation and touched with its tip the tips of all the 
cherry tree boughs and lo! living pearls poured upon the ground; 
slowly and deliberately, delicately and softly, all the fingers of 
the trees dropped jewels into earth’s lap—great golden drops melt- 
ing, petals of water wilting, blossoms of blown snow—all dropped 
deliberately one at a time along the path between the trees with a 
stately stepping motion, like the walk along that path of a very 
aged and lovely lady. 

And nearly every evening when warm weather has come to this 
countryside to stay, Dame Ellen Terry—just such a lovely lady— 
does walk along this path. 

It is pleasant to be meekened, and made a worshiper, before 
some exquisite accident in the life of the earth; to be so grateful 
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for a wonder performed that we want to say grace. And I think 
that is how we playgoers of today feel in the presence of this high 
and gracious player of the past; before Her Highness we are all 
grateful guests. We adore. She is a glorious force of nature, a 
mysterious conjunction of the gentlest elements, an exquisite acci- 
dent in the life of mankind. That Dame Ellen Terry still walks 
above the earth with us, enters our playhouses, bows to our salu- 
tations, is part of us the public, sits with us as audience, sees what 
we see upon the stage, shares our aspirations for the life of the 
theatre, and is, along with us, a living London playgoer . . . this 
is our proud inheritance, a splendid privilege that is ours by right 
of birth. 

Nor do we ever forget to say our grace. When she comes into 
a public place we do with one common impulse what we do also 
only for Bernard Shaw—we rise to our feet and applaud in a sort 
of frenzy of thanksgiving. (How one’s heart thumps against the 
ribs even in the solitude of the study, remembering such entrances!) 
These two we know we love, and to these two at least we are 
agreed to give old Job’s great phrase—the honourable of the earth. 
And once, what is more, we saw them together. Yes. We saw 
them both, Terry and Shaw, sitting chair to chair on a platform 
and whispering and giggling, and nodding their heads with mirth, 
like two ancient jesters shaking clown-sticks at each other . 
until Mr. Gordon Craig, whom they had come to hear open the 
International Theatre Exhibition, began to speak and then his 
two elders were quiet. Another time, when Messrs. Ervine and 
Cochran had a public debate and made rude remarks to each other 
for an hour or so, she also sat on the platform; and half the fun 
was watching how bravely she sat behind their blows, listening 
with infinite amusement, turning swiftly to her neighbour for news 
of any word missed, and looking up wickedly at the bristling backs 
now and then, peering up askew from behind her big glasses like 
a whimsical fairy godmother watching the youngsters have it out 
at last. But these two appearances were some years ago. One of 
the more recent times when we stood to her—rising to our queen- 
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mother of the theatre as she entered the box her presence made 
royal—was when Miss Edith Craig produced The Verge; and 
that evening she accepted our long tribute (“Thank Heaven!” — 
a man growled aloud next to me—“Thank Heaven she is still with 
us, that priceless spirit!”) with a shake of the head; we had mis- 
understood and were applauding the wrong thing, and she begged 
us with wide gestures please to watch what the others were going 
to do, and attend only to the play. Sometimes, too, for charity’s 
sake she will herself still play us a scene from Shakespeare . . . 
but these words are only about her as a playgoer among play- 
goers. And most rememberable of all, in this matter of acting as 
audience, is how she was to be seen among us on those few unfor- 
gotten afternoons when the Duse came for the last time. (Good 
Lord, yes! There have been glorious souls among us on the earth 
in our day. And shall Theatre, whom these two heroines have 
served, ever be offered less than others’ best?) Then for the last 
time we saw the Duse’s hands, palms turned away from the world 
and us, only the backs of the straight long fingers—like bare boughs 
—vouchsafed us, and the fingers always falling toward the earth 
in a sign of renunciation; and there was the Terry leaning far 
forward in her seat, head flung back as though drinking at a 
fountain, hands held out as always in a gesture both begging and 
bequeathing, the palms open upward, and the fingers curled a 
little as though feeling forever for something there. 

“Yes, but, my dears, don’t be too solemn!’—Dame Ellen would 
say if she should overhear us, and she’d prick the black bubble of 
our melancholy with some sunny thrust of wit, and laugh merrily 
to see it melt. For if the shadow of age comes fearfully into the 
vision of the young who watch, freezing the heart, freezing young 
blood, making the heart heavy as if hung with icicles . . . it comes 
to her majesty with the sweet naturalness of all things in nature, 
and is only a change into another sort of lovely life. She seems 
unconscious of it, unafraid of it. Trees hold up their heads to the 
sun and snow and then bend obediently under both inexorable 
blessings when the time comes. It was Matthew Arnold who, 
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writing of her long ago, coined the golden phrase for her genius, 
I think—spiritual vivacity. ‘Today, too, this is her crowning 
quality; a shining something that ravishes those whose privilege 
it is sometimes to meet her. Others writing of her acting 
used to say (and graciously she has acknowledged the criticism) 
that it lacked repose—but never response. A radiant response to 
all that touch her is the miracle of her personality today. Is 
there, on the earth now, another human being with such a quench- 
less thirst for the waters of life? Hers is a heavenly gaiety, a 
holy joy. Her love of fun is, as Arnold implied, of the spirit. If, 
seeing her absorbed, you should for a moment forget her presence 
of mind and say something too solemn or stupid or ungenerous— 
thinking, perhaps, she does not hear, and is using for a little while 
that most blessed power of age that can send the senses to sleep 
against the insignificant—pat! into the empty place you opened 
she will drop a word of wit that will light like lightning on your 
wooden head, and set the room ringing with wise laughter. Or 
if by chance you should happen to be amusing and retell a good 
story well, how hungrily she will press forward to hear it, hugging 
the comedy of it to her heart, and at the same time almost unable 
to wait till you have finished and she may unfold her arms and 
release her laugh, and then top your tale with another and a better. 
And she has plenty of her own, because all the best jokes of theatre- 
land are saved up, like precious things, for her pleasure; you will 
hear the latest being passed about back stage, tried on one tongue 
and then another and then another until—pronounced perfect and 
especially appointed to royalty—some present-day player will 
approach Miss Craig and, with the air of a courtier who knows 
his gift is good, announce—“Here’s a funny story for your mother.” 
Or if now and then by chance you should happen to say some- 
thing sensible, and say it simply, she will open her eyes wide to 
look at you, as a child looks at something for the first time, and 
you will receive an understanding that passes understanding. As 
for the art of the theatre, that she honours as all who practice - 
that art honour her; it is the theatre that absorbs her; concerning 
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the theatre nothing is insignificant; and intimates who often see 
her say that since last Christmas, when one of her gifts was 
Stanislavsky’s My Life in Art, she is seldom to be seen alone or 
abroad without that big book under her arm. 

It was last Christmas, too, that a few guests whose happiness it 
was to wish her a happy New Year saw a scene that may well be 
shared, I think, with all who desire news of the present of this 
player of the past. Her health drunk, the jokes failing, the last 
Christmas crackers popped, and the hours of the old year lessening, 
she at last said good night and went to bed. A little later the 
guests began a gramophone dance around and around the deserted 
dinner table to the tune of Paul Whiteman’s Band, and around 
and around they went absurdly, not very gracefully, the paper caps 
wilting foolishly on their heads . . . when suddenly in the door- 
way swayed a silver figure wrapped in a long loose cloak of snow- 
white fur. The head was high, flung back defiantly from the bent 
body; the white hair haloed it and moved as it moved to the rhythm 
of the record; one poised hand beat the beat, poised like an Angel 
Gabriel making the sign annunciate . . . and as the little group of 
earthly dancers fell back in a sort of fear from this dream whose 
sleep had been disturbed and stood struck still before this pre- 
Raphaelite figure drawn back into life by music and mirth, Dame 
Ellen Terry began to dance; silently once around the table she 
danced—slowly, stately, delicately, pouring beauty from her 
bones, bearing her years like a burden of long-stemmed lilies, mov- 
ing like a blossom of snow blown down to its rest on the ground— 
and then silently passed again out of the door. 
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Dame Ellen Terry and her daughter, Edith Craig. 

















Nikolas Muray 


Eva LeGallienne, as manageress of the Civic Repertory 
Theatre, has taken over the old Fourteenth Street Theatre, 
and announced an ambitious season of popular priced reper- 
tory, beginning with Benavente’s Saturday Night. Miss 
LeGallienne, who is one of the most courageous and tireless 
of our actresses, is remembered not only for her excellent 
performances in Liliom and The Swan, but for her constant 
willingness to experiment, whether the experiment be 
toward new styles in acting, new methods of productions 
or new manners in playwriting. 
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The caricaturist turns scenic artist. John Held, Jr., whose 
blank-faced collegiates and roll-stockinged flappers are well- 
known to magazine readers, has brought his familiar methods 
and characters to the stage in J. P. McEvoy’s intimate and 
amusing revue, Americana. Enlarging his cartoons to fill 
the backdrops, Mr. Held provides such engaging settings 
as this one, in which a college jazz band, with saxophones 
set at an impudent angle, and drums of all sizes at hand, 
sets the rhythm of the production with an eloquent silence. 
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Younger Mexican artists, like so many of their contemporaries on this 
side of the Rio Grande, are turning to native subjects for their 
inspiration, and catching their spirit by intentionally using a primi- 
tive technique. Matias Santoyo, one of the most prominent of the 
younger Mexican painters, has, for example, recorded early folk 
dances with a sure precision and a winning naivete. Above, is The 
Dance of the Conquest, or of the Feathers, a ritual dance of the 
Indians living in Etla, a small village in Oaxaca, in the southern 
part of Mexico. The dance celebrates the Conquest of Cortés. The 
feathered headdresses and the gourds are its regular properties. Two 
lines of warriors part to make a path for Montezuma, the great 
Aztec war-chief, or “emperor of Mexico” at the time of the Spanish 
conquest, who has now become a legendary hero to the Indians. 
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The Dance of the Sombrero, another folk dance of 
Southern Mexico, as painted by Santoyo. The 
Arpa Grande, the harp above and the drum be- 
low, on which two musicians beat, is an interesting 
and uncommon musical instrument, perfectly fitted 
to the rhythms of the dance. At the right the 
sombrero can be seen, with a man and a woman 
encircling it. 
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As the local Opera House has been darkened for motion pictures, 
and the road company that used to make fairly frequent visits has 
become all but extinct, the theatre has taken to the Big Tent in the 
smaller towns of the Northwest. In such a make-shift auditorium 
as this, the Aulger Brothers present their plays to crowded and 
enthusiastic audiences. And the repertories that are offered by Clint 
and Bessie Robbins and the Aulger Brothers, who head two of the most 
important “tent show” companies, include such plays as The Best 
People, The Whole Town's Talking, The Show-Off, The Goose 
Hangs High, and Lightnin’. Dramatic missionaries, without any 
conscious desire to reform, the three or four hundred companies 
which offer tent shows still cling to some of the habitual methods 
of the frontier theatre, which were in turn borrowed from the circus 
and used both by the Hallams in New York and Ludlow and Sol 
Smith in the Mississippi Valley. They still have the comic inter- 
ludes, the concert, the songs and dances that interrupt the _per- 
formances, and, above all, the “toby,” who is none other than the 
stuttering country boy that is such a persistent favorite with small 
town audiences. 
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DOUBLING IN BRASS 


By CARLTON MILES 


E once asked Lord Dunsany if he thought the redemp- 
tion of the theatre might come from a worker in it, say a 
stagehand. 

“TI don’t see how,” he said, gravely. “He would have his work 
to do and could not get around to the front of the house.” 

Lobby shouts of new art movements and foyer chats of municipal 
playhouses have given the opportunity for a new force to enter 
the theatre through the backdoor. It comes from the circus, rather 
it is a by-product of that universal entertainment. No dinner 
speakers have heralded its coming. Because it wears the garb of 
the worker, the patron of drama who goes behind the scenes but 
never gets backstage has not perceived it. Its healthy growth is 
unforced. At the present time it is restoring the drama to hundreds 
of deserted villages through the self-termed tent show. 

Between three and four hundred of these tent shows, each with a 
repertoire of seven plays, are operating in communities of fifteen 
hundred to eight thousand inhabitants. Five months of the year 
their offerings are given under canvas; the other seven they find a 
precarious existence in such theatres devoted to the drama as remain 
open or that lure the picture house proprietor to cease film exhibi- 
tions for a week. Wholly unconscious of art impulse, they are 
bringing back the spoken play to the smaller towns. 

The parent of these tent shows, or repertoire companies, is of 
course the circus, and many of its attributes still cling. The band 
gives the free concert for an hour before the performance. The 
prize packages of candy are sold by the juvenile, walking up and 
down the aisles, wearing his stage costume and makeup. Between 
the acts are the specialties. The leading man does a comic mono- 
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logue and the ingenue sings a popular ballad. The actors double in 
brass, adding their efforts to swell the volume of the orchestra. 
The manager makes the ballyhoo announcement of the next night’s 
bill before “the final and concluding act, after which we wish you 
all a kind good night.” These are the gaudy trappings. The sig- 
nificance lies in the fact that reasonably good performances at mini- 
mum cost are given of such plays as George Kelly’s The Show-Off 
and Sutton Vane’s Outward Bound. The repertoire company is a 
missionary despite itself. 

Ten years ago this type of attraction specialized in the cheapest 
of farces or blood-and-tub melodramas. Or Broadway successes 
were stolen and presented under other names. But today the pro- 
prietor of a reputable company bargains with the play agencies 
for his wares, paying an average of- five hundred dollars a season 
for a popular play in a restricted territory. A week’s repertoire 
may include The Best People, In Love with Love, The Goose 
Hangs High, Meet the Wife, The Whole Town’s Talking and The 
Cat and the Canary. Competition is terrific. Lightnin’ was sought 
two years before it was released to the smaller organizations. For 
the last year there has been cutthroat bidding for Applesauce. Many 
managers, of course, still prefer to buy plays furnished by a whole 
underworld of dramatists, who write for stock and repertoire com- 
panies with no thought of Broadway. And programs usually include 
a “toby” bill, a “toby” being the character of a stuttering country boy, 
highly popular with small town audiences. The point remains that 
discussions of “bringing back the road” and of municipal play- 
houses have failed to note the work already being done by these 
repertoire companies. Only the business side of the theatre has 
apprehended their importance and has banded these organizations 
together in an association for mutual benefit and the raising of 
standards. 

Twenty years ago the town of eight thousand people had its 
own theatre, visited at fairly frequent intervals by the travelling 
company. The withdrawal of touring organizations has turned the 
majority of these theatres into motion picture houses. The coming 
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of a repertoire company therefore takes on a real importance. It is 
the only link the majority of the inhabitants have with the theatre. 
In the Northwest, Clint and Bessie Robbins are household names. 
For twenty years they have trouped again and again over the same 
territory. This season they offer theatregoers The Best People, 
The Whole Town’s Talking, The Bride, The Humming Bird, 
Wages for Wives and The Easy Mark, all Broadway productions 
of varying fortunes. The coming of the Robbins means more to 
the residents of Watertown, S. D., than would the arrival of the 
all-star cast of The Rivals. ‘Turnaway houses greet the Aulger 
Brothers in Fairmont, Minn., and Harrison Aulger’s performance 
of Bill Jones in Lightnin’ is compared favorably to Frank Bacon’s. 
Incidentally it is an extraordinarily good performance at which many 
a New York actor would blink in amazement. 

The recrudescence of the repertoire company has brought with it 
an improvement in acting. It is no longer difficult for the tent 
shows to secure capable players with a knowledge of their business. 
The fact that the average management, offering six or seven plays 
a week, will give the actor a contract for forty or forty-six weeks’ 
work insures a permanency that many players prefer to celebrity. 
In the small towns living is comparatively cheap. Citizens rent 
rooms for nominal sums, glad to entertain the actor. Their coming 
takes on the aspect of a social function. As a result the actor does 
not mind the extra work of playing in the orchestra, taking tickets 
at the front door, tearing down the tent on closing night. He has a 
secure job and by the end of the season he has saved more money 
than if he were with a more pretentious organization. In many of 
these tent shows, particularly through the Middle West, all the 
players own automobiles, making the jump from town to town by 
motor. 

The average company carries sixteen people, including stage- 
hands and musicians. Salaries are moderate but certain. The 
majority of players are married, the engagement solving the problem 
of being together throughout the season. The performances are 
alert and satisfying. Not long ago So This Is London! was given a 
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presentation in a tent that was superior to the one given in a large 
nearby city by a first-class stock company. The scenery was no 
more than adequate, but each player had a definite idea of charac- 
terization, the voices were pleasing, the ensemble showed perception 
and good direction, the tempo was brisk and sustained. The por- 
trayer of the American youth could teach many a three-hundred- 
dollar juvenile on Broadway points on acting. Much of the merit 
of the performance comes from the feeling of camaraderie that 
exists. Such a thing as killing a laugh is unknown. The presen- 
tation usually is as smooth as possible, because no one is seeking to 
project himself at the expense of the play. 

This is the backdoor of the theatre. Its vitality may be due to 
the fact that it has not moved around to the front of the house. 
It is a vigorous force all the better for not having been discovered 
and raised to the heights of the Four Marx Brothers. 
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“The Torch Dance,” preserved in a woodcut by Diirer. (Courtesy Weyhe Galleries) 


PRINTS AND THE THEATRE 
By RALPH PEARSON 


HAT claim have prints on the attention of theatre and theatre public? Four 
claims that I can think of at the moment—three more or less unselfish and one 
selfish. First, an artist’s interpretation of a play on copper, wood or lithographic stone 
becomes the only easily made and widely distributed record that will endure for four 
or five hundred years. Second, as a play is a re-creation of life in human terms that 
widens the understanding of life itself, so a print that re-creates the play in plastic 
terms opens the blinds of a new window, so to speak, that looks both on the play and 
through it onto life. Third (and this would have the immediate sanction of the 
interior decorators), certain things have happened in the past and therefore these same 
things should happen again. 
If we as a nation were given to carving imperishable records of our achievements in 
immovable granite, and if we would put peace-time and play-time achievements on the 
list as of equal importance with killing achievements, and if our great buildings were 



































A re-creation of the Theatre Guild’s Masse-Mensch. Lithograph by 
E. C. Fitsch. (Courtesy Weyhe Galleries) 


not torn down every quarter century to make way for improved and larger ones, then 
prints (on hand-made paper) would not have to bear the heavy responsibility of being 
just about the most enduring of our present-day creations. ‘They have that responsi- 
bility now because they are practically the only records man can afford to print on 
hand-made paper. The chemically bleached machine-made paper (including the imi- 
tation hand-made) of our books and documents will disintegrate in from ten to one 
hundred years. Before me as I write is a page from the Niiremberg Chronicle of 
1492—the paper ivoried by age, but still apparently as tough as the five hundred year 
ago day it was made. Such paper freshly created today can still be had in small quan- 
tities and at high cost, and on it can go original prints—fussy little sketchy ones that 
will record for half a thousand years (if anyone saves them) the superficial facts about 
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George M. Cohan, by Alfred Frueh. (Courtesy Weyhe Galleries) 


a particular scene or creative-visioned ones that record one artist’s interpretation of 
realities beneath some particular scene. ‘The drama reveals reality. The print can 
reveal the drama. Strange, is it not, that the kinship has recently been so overlooked. 

As we watch a play in progress on the stage we may be so wrapped up in unfolding 
plot, dialogue, action, supporting scenery, etc., as these register in their obvious 
dramatic roles, that we miss certain overtones of the scene which would especially 
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Robert Edmond Jones directing Love for Love. A record in lithograph by E. C. 
Fitsch. (Courtesy Weyhe Galleries) 


appeal to the plastic artist. The three-dimensional design organization of all forms 
in the picture from actors to “props” as these support the main motive of the play is 
one such overtone. Light is another. Color, space and line are others. The play- 
wright and director are dealing with these plastic qualities, of course, in building the 
play, and they well may have an unconscious effect on the audience. The point for us 
is that the plastic artist finding in them the familiar materials of his trade, and de- 
pending directly on them instead of on words, plot or continued action to portray 
his scene, can reveal the play to the play-goer in a new and conscious light as it appears 
from this different angle. Of course the present habit, so widely prevalent, of seeing 
only the literary content of pictures would tend to miss contact with this new revela- 
tion. But that is hardly a reason for not making it. Children now growing up will 
be more discerning in such matters than their elders and sometime in the future the 
plastic qualities of pictures promise to come again quite fully into their own. 

The third claim of prints on attention—the fact that in the past they have often 
interpreted the drama of their time—may be taken more as a promise of possibilities 
than as a precedent to be followed as such. Above all other nations the Japanese have 
shown these possibilities in bewildering variety. Great actors in their parts, in their 
dressing-rooms, in pageants, promenades and social functions, the theatres outside and 
inside, behind scenes and in front, the crowds going and coming and watching the play 
—all have been recorded again and again till the drama of four centuries is before our 
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An impression of Les Biches by Marie Laurencin. (Courtesy of Weyhe Galleries) 


eyes in richest possible detail. Each picture, too, is a thorough work of art in its own 
right and for its own plastic qualities. The theatre of Japan lives in the work of its 
print-makers. And in the re-creations of plays shown in the accompanying prints the 
same is true. ‘The dance of Diirer’s day lives visibly because of his engraving; but 
no more so than will George M. Cohan in Frueh’s woodcut of today. 

These possibilities place new responsibilities on the artist at the same time that 
they open up to him new chances of usefulness. We are slowly emerging from what 
might be called the old building era of print appreciation (for which Whistler set 
the fashion, in etching, by thinking of the picture as little more than a sketchy proxy 
of subject) into a phase where the artist will not get off so easily. We want more 
solid matter in the diet he hands us. And we want him to create it, not borrow it. 
Life is a pretty puzzle that artists can help to solve by looking behind the scenes and 
telling what they see. The theatre is doing just that and the plastic artist must do it 
too if, alive or dead, he is to be remembered beyond the reach of his personality. To 
do it in cooperation with the stage narrows the limits of his range in the matter of 
choice of subject but may well intensify the force of his blow in expression of subject. 

There is a fourth claim on the attention of the theatrical world that I might ven- 
ture to make for prints—and this is the more selfish one—a claim based on the inter- 
penetrating values of the various arts. Creative printmakers of the new school are 
today revealing the nature of certain phases of life and environment in visual terms 
exactly as is the theatre in dramatic terms. Why, then, does not an artist’s printed 






































Hamlet and his Demon, a woodcut by Gordon Craig 


creation, regardless of its subject and in its own right, belong on the walls of such 
a focal point of the living arts in a community as a theatre’s foyer or lounge? Prints 
are being reborn today into a new and consciously created life of their own. They 
were in the Middle Ages, and still are, the only original pictorial medium available 
to all people. They belong in the gathering places of the people—the home, the office, 
the club, the hotel—and the theatre. 





























PREFACES AND STAGE 
DIRECTIONS 


By ASHLEY DUKES 


Te practice of writing dramatic prefaces originated, not 


with Bernard Shaw, but with the late Renaissance drama- 

tists in France and England. The will to write them may 
have been much earlier in origin, for that depends upon the tem- 
per of the playwright. Of all the ancients, Euripides is the only 
one whom we can imagine as a preface-writer; but he had the 
chorus to express his commentary on the dramatic tale. It is with 
the Court-dramatists that the preface finds its true beginning in 
the dedication. Mark William Congreve’s use of the form. He 
is no more than fulsome when he begs the favour of Lord Clifford 
for The Old Bachelor. “It is with a great deal of pleasure,” he 
begins, “that I lay hold on this first occasion, which the accidents 
of life have offered me, of writing to your Lordship; for since at 
the same time I write to all the world, it will be a means of pub- 
lishing (what I would have everybody know) the respect and duty 
which I owe and pay to you.” With Charles Montagu, to whom 
he offers The Double-Dealer, he is already explanatory in the gal- 
lant fashion of the day: “There is one thing at which I am more 
concerned than all the false criticisms that are made upon me; 
and that is, some of the ladies are offended. I am heartily sorry 
for it, for I declare I would rather disoblige all the critics in the 
world than one of the fair sex. They are concerned that I have 
represented some women vicious and affected; how can I help it? 
I should be very glad of an opportunity to make my compliment 
to those ladies who are offended; but they can no more expect it 
in a comedy than to be tickled by a surgeon when he is letting them 
blood.” In commending The Mourning Bride to the Princess 
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Royal, he very properly allows himself some platitudes on the en- 
nobling character of tragedy. Ralph Lord Montagu, to whom 
The Way of the World makes its first elegant bow, is flattered by 
some observations on the comic method. 

Manly Wycherley goes to work in bluffer fashion. To the 
Duchess of Cleveland he writes: “You will pardon me, Madam, 
for you know it is very hard for a new author, and poet too, to 
govern his ambition; for poets, let them pass in the world ever so 
much for modest, honest men, but begin praise to others which 
concludes in themselves. This is true, Madam, upon the honest 
word of an author who never yet writ dedication.” We need not 
wonder that he found his way to her favours, and left three plays 
without preface before addressing the scandalous dedication of 
The Plain Dealer to “My Lady B.” Sir John Vanbrugh gives us 
a downright Preface to The Relapse, containing this characteristic 
passage: “One more word about the bawdy, and I have done. I 
own the first night this thing was acted, some indecencies had like 
to have happened, but ’twas not my fault. The fine gentleman of 
the play, drinking his mistress’s health in Nantes brandy, from 
six in the morning to the time that he waddled upon the stage in 
the evening, had toasted himself up to such a pitch of vigour, I 
confess I once gave up Amanda [the heroine] for gone, and am 
since (with all due respect to Mrs. Rogers) very sorry she escaped; 
for I am confident a certain lady (let no one take it to herself that’s 
handsome) who highly blames the play for the barrenness of the 
conclusion would then have allowed it a very natural close.” Far- 
quhar was more decent in prefacing The Beaux’ Stratagem with the 
solitary comment that “The reader may find some faults in this 
play, that my illness prevented the amending of; but there is great 
amends made in the representation, which cannot be matched.” 

Such were the beginnings of the preface among the English play- 
wrights. Moliére had already given a better character to the form, 
for to his Placets au Roi are appended true prefaces like those of 
the Ecole des Femmes and Tartuffe, full of wit and wisdom, and 
as fresh to-day as in the time when they were written. He has 
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the true preface-writer’s sense of a good story to clinch his argu- 
ment. Thus in pleading the cause of Tartuffe, he concludes: 
“A week after my comedy had been forbidden, a piece entitled 
Scaramouche Ermite was played at Court. As His Majesty was 
leaving the theatre, he said to a certain Prince, ‘I should like to 
know why people are so scandalized by Moliére’s comedy, while 
they have not a word to say against Scaramouche.’ To which the 
Prince replied: ‘Sire, the reason is that Scaramouche makes game 
of religion, for which these gentlemen care not a fig; but Moliére’s 
piece makes game of themselves, and that they cannot abide.’ ” 

It is a far cry from the prefaces of Moliére to those of Bernard 
Shaw, but we may reasonably hold that they belong to the same 
tradition. Moliére, like Shaw, was confident of his own essential 
rightness. He knew the stupidity of his antagonists, and he could 
not forbear to ridicule them directly as well as indirectly. Several 
of his comedies approach the form of the thesis-play, which of all 
plays lends itself most readily to the purposes of the preface-writer. 
It may be daily observed that argumentative people repeat them- 
selves. The dramatist, having said something true and important 
in his play, yields naturally to the temptation to say it again (lest 
we should not have heard it) in his preface. Since all of Bernard 
Shaw’s are thesis-plays, we owe to them the many hundreds of 
lively pages that made the dramatist’s reputation in the world of 
ideas before it was made in the world of the theatre. At the time 
when Shaw issued the Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant, he was in 
comparative infancy as a preface-writer. He was autobiographical, 
anecdotal, trenchant, amusing—everything such a writer should be. 
He was also inaccurate, which mattered less. When the reader 
finds him describing Henry Fielding as “the greatest practising 
dramatist, with the single exception of Shakespeare, produced by 
England between the Middle Ages and the nineteenth century,” 
the reader may be permitted to smile. In these early prefaces 
Shaw was still preoccupied with the people who would not listen 
to him. He was more concerned perhaps with the effect of his 
plays than with their inward substance. When the long ear of the 
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public was finally lent to his discourse, he became expository in 
the proper sense. He expounded scientific theories, he explored 
the foundations of popular religion, he exposed the fallacies of 
political thought. The appearance of cross-headings (with the 
exordium to John Bull’s Other Island) gave the definite character 
of dramatic journalism to the Shavian preface. It has kept this 
character ever since. 

The lively pages long ago overflowed exuberantly from the 
prefaces into the plays, where they masquerade in the shape of 
italicized stage directions. In this respect Shaw has had a definite 
influence upon the modern dramatic form. He has likewise been 
flattered by many imitators. It is easier to write stage directions 
than to write plays or even prefaces. It is much easier to com- 
ment upon character from without than to create character from 
within. Hence the tedious conventions of the modern play of 
the Shavian school — the running fire of commentary that ac- 
companies and interrupts the dialogue, the air of dreadful know- 
ingness with which the author insists on whispering his italics into 
our ear. When a dramatist is reproached with the slovenly habit 
of confusing commentary with stage direction, he defends himself 
on the ground that it “assists the reader.” It were better to let 
the reader take care of himself, and to think of the listener. Drama 
is for the listener first of all. The weedy masses of italics that 
overspread the text of the modern play should be burned in one 
heap, and their ashes applied to nourishing the roots of dramatic 
speech. The French, who are excellent craftsmen in this sense, 
write plays in which stage directions are restricted to simple in- 
dications of entrance, exit, and movement. These are all indeed 
that are desirable or necessary. A good craftsman will put the 
rest into the text of his dialogue. 

This brings us to the interesting question of the extent to which 
the author of a play truly visualizes his scene and characters. If 
he were to visualize them as completely as he pretends in his 
italicized directions, he would be a very great nuisance in the 
theatre, for neither actors nor scene would ever realize his ex- 
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pectations, and he would be continually occupied with matters 
of detail that lie properly within the director’s province. In 
practice authors are modest enough in their attitude to the theatre. 
They abandon their own rigid conceptions, generally speaking, 
with the utmost alacrity, and are full of admiration for the con- 
ceptions that the actors and the director set before them. This is 
as it should be, for the element of compromise enters into every 
task of collaboration. At the same time the theatre makes it evi- 
dent that the author’s conception was never quite so rigid, or even 
quite so clear, as would appear from the confident directions on 
the printed page. The theatre shows us that the playwright, /us 
aussi, is something of an actor. He likes to pretend that he sees 
all the details of the picture, while truly all we ask of him is 
that he shall see the essentials. In all conscience, he is generally 
clever enough in these days, without assuming this further pose 
of imaginary cleverness. Authors should be content if they see 
the minds of their characters and little more. The visual im- 
pression is not the impression of immediate value, even to the 
reader of a play. Nearly always, the ear will serve the play- 
wright better than the eye. 

I have ventured to gather a few examples of stage directions 
good and bad. Let us take movement first, since it is the first 
practical concern of the director. In the first category of positive 
excellence are all indications of entrances and exits, with indica- 
tions of personal movements definitely arising from the action, such 
as a blow. Much more doubtful are such directions as “sitting,” 
“rising” and the like. The author seldom finds the right place for 
these; and if they do not assist his stage director, how can they pos- 
sibly assist his reader? Among emotional directions “impulsively,” 
“smiling” or “coughing” may be found appropriate when it comes 
to the point, but “blushing” has been held to make an impossible 
demand upon the actress. Even emotional silences are seldom 
effectively placed by the sanguine author. “Slowly,” “ironically,” 
“shyly”—the old favourites, in short—may as well be left out, 
for all the difference they make to the actor. Among positively 
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tiresome directions may be counted such phrases as “missing a 
chance here and not altogether unconsciously,” “with an irritating 
suspicion of being satisfied,” “but the old man is determined to 
have his word in season,” and all kindred attempts to transfer the 
burden of subtlety from the dramatist’s to the reader’s mind. 
Among scenic directions we cannot argue that all are bad, but we 
may reasonably say that the less there are of them the better. A 
multiplication of detail in scenic description may actually destroy 
the illusion of reality for the reader. Whatever descriptions are 
given should not be fanciful, but exact. “A wood near Athens” 
is enough for the Midsummer Night's Dream, and the trees are 
in the text. 

No stage direction can give dignity to an actor or actress. No 
stage direction can give tempo to a performance. But dignity and 
tempo are two prime necessities of the theatre. The dramatist 
who believes that he can dictate to the stage is living in a fool’s 
paradise of intellectualism. The things that really matter in per- 
formance are beyond his direction—unless indeed that direction 
be shown in an inward harmony of speech and action that imposes 
an outward harmony of presentation by the very nature of its 
being. When this harmony is realized, stage directions and pref- 
aces alike may be thrown into the waste-paper basket, for the 
theatre needs them no longer. 
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THE DRAMA OF NEGRO LIFE 


By ALAIN LOCKE 


ESPITE the fact that Negro life is somehow felt to be 
D particularly rich in dramatic values, both as folk experi- 

ence and as a folk temperament, its actual yield, so far 
as worth-while drama goes, has been very inconsiderable. There 
are many reasons behind this paradox; foremost of course the fact 
that drama is the child of social prosperity and of a degree at least 
of cultural maturity. Negro life has only recently come to the verge 
of cultural self-expression, and has scarcely reached such a ripening 
point. Further than this, the quite melodramatic intensity of the 
Negro’s group experience has defeated its contemporaneous drama- 
tization; when life itself moves dramatically, the vitality of drama 
is often sapped. But there have been special reasons. Historical 
controversy and lowering social issues have clouded out the dramatic 
colors of Negro life into the dull mass contrasts of the Negro prob- 
lem. Until lately not even good problem drama has been possible, 
for sentiment has been too partisan for fair dramatic balancing 
of forces and too serious for either aesthetic interest or artistic 
detachment. So although intrinsically rich in dramatic episode 
and substance, Negro life has produced for our stage only a few 
morally hectic melodramas along with innumerable instances of 
broad farce and low comedy. Propaganda, pro-Negro as well as 
anti-Negro, has scotched the dramatic potentialities of the subject. 
Especially with the few Negro playwrights has the propaganda 
motive worked havoc. In addition to the handicap of being out of 
actual touch with the theatre, they have had the dramatic mo- 
tive deflected at its source. Race drama has appeared to them a 
matter of race vindication, and pathetically they have pushed for- 
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ward their moralistic allegories or melodramatic protests as dra- 
matic correctives and antidotes for race prejudice. 

A few illuminating plays, beginning with Edward Sheldon’s 
Nigger and culminating for the present in O’Neill’s All God's 
Chillun Got Wings, have already thrown into relief the higher 
possibilities of the Negro problem-play. Similarly, beginning with 
Ridgeley Torrence’s Three Plays for a Negro Theatre and culmi- 
nating in Emperor Jones and The No ’Count Boy, a realistic study 
of Negro folk-life and character has been begun, and with it the 
inauguration of the artistic Negro folk play. The outlook for a vital 
and characteristic expression of Negro life in drama thus becomes 
immediate enough for a survey and forecast of its prospects and 
possibilities. Of course, in the broad sense, this development is 
merely the opening up of a further vein in the contemporary Amer- 
ican drama, another step in the path of the dramatic exploration 
and working out of the native elements of American life. At the 
same time, especially in the plan and effort of the Negro dramatist, 
it becomes a program for the development of the Negro drama as 
such and of a Negro Theatre. Fortunately this special motive in 
no way conflicts with the sectional trend and local color emphasis 
of American drama today with its Wisconsin, Hoosier, Carolina and 
Oklahoma projects. It is this coincidence of two quite separate 
interests that has focussed the attention of both white and Negro 
artists upon the same field, and although we should naturally expect 
the most intimate revelations to come from the race dramatist, the 
present situation sustains a most desirable collaboration in the 
development of this new and fertile province. Indeed the pioneer 
efforts have not always been those of the Negro playwright and 
in the list of the more noteworthy recent exponents of Negro drama, 
Sheldon, Torrence, O’Neill, Howard Culbertson, Paul Green, 
Burghardt DuBois, Angelina Grimke, and Willis Richardson, only 
the last three are Negroes. 

The development of Negro drama at present owes more to the 
lure of the general exotic appeal of its material than to the special 
program of a racial drama. But the motives of race drama are 
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already matured, and just as inevitably as the Irish, Russian and 
Yiddish drama evolved from the cultural programs of their re- 
spective movements, so must the Negro drama emerge from the 
racial stir and movement of contemporary Negro life. Projects 
like the Hapgood Players (1917-18), The Horizon Guild (1920), 
The Howard Players (1921-24), The Ethiopian Art Theatre 
(1923), The National Ethiopian Art Theatre founded in Harlem 
last year and The Shadows, a Negro “Little Theatre” just started 
in Chicago, though short-lived and handicapped for an adequate 
and competent repertory, are nevertheless unmistakable signs of an 
emerging Negro drama and the founding of a Negro Theatre. 

But the path of this newly awakened impulse is by no means as 
clear as its goal. Two quite contrary directions compete for the 
artist's choice. On the one hand is the more obvious drama of social 
situation, focussing on the clash of the race life with its opposing 
background; on the other the apparently less dramatic material oi 
the folk life and behind it the faint panorama of an alluring race 
history and race tradition. The creative impulse is for the moment 
caught in this dilemma of choice between the drama of discussion 
and social analysis and the drama of expression and artistic interpre- 
tation. But despite the present lure of the problem play, it ought 
to be apparent that the real future of Negro drama lies with the 
development of the folk play. Negro drama must grow in its own 
soil and cultivate its own intrinsic elements; only in this way can 
it become truly organic, and cease being a rootless derivative. 

Of course the possibilities of Negro problem drama are great 
and immediately appealing. The scheme of color is undoubtedly 
one of the dominant patterns of society and the entanglement of its 
skeins in American life one of its most dramatic features. For a 
long while strong social conventions prevented frank and pene- 
trating analysis, but now that the genius of O’Neill has broken 
through what has been aptly called “the last taboo,” the field stands 
open. But for the Negro it is futile to expect fine problem drama 
as an initial stage before the natural development in due course of 
the capacity for self-criticism. The Negro dramatist’s advantage 
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of psychological intimacy is for the present more than offset by the 
disadvantage of the temptation to counter partisan and propagan- 
dist attitudes. The white dramatist can achieve objectivity with 
relatively greater ease, though as yet he seldom does, and has tem- 
porarily an advantage in the handling of this material as drama of 
social situation. Proper development of these social problem themes 
will require the objectivity of great art. Even when the crassest 
conventions are waived at present, character stereotypes and decep- 
tive formulae still linger; only genius of the first order can hope to 
penetrate to the materials of high tragedy—and, for that matter, 
high comedy also—that undoubtedly are there. For with the dif- 
ference that modern society decrees its own fatalisms, the situations 
of race hold tragedies and ironies as deep and keen as those of the 
ancient classics. Eventually the Negro dramatist must achieve 
mastery of a detached, artistic point of view, and reveal the inner 
stresses and dilemmas of these situations as from the psychological 
point of view he alone can. The race drama of the future will 
utilize satire for the necessary psychological distance and perspec- 
tive, and rely upon irony as a natural corrective for the sentimental- 
isms of propaganda. The objective attack and style of younger con- 
temporary writers like Jean Toomer, who in Kabnis has written a 
cryptic but powerful monologue, promise this not too distantly. 

The folk play, on the other hand, whether of the realistic or the 
imaginative type, has no such conditioned values. It is the drama 
of free self-expression and imaginative release, and has no objec- 
tive but to express beautifully and colorfully the folk life of the 
race. At present, too, influenced perhaps by the social drama, it 
finds tentative expression in the realistic genre plays of Paul Green, 
Willis Richardson and others. Later no doubt, after it learns to 
beautify the native idioms of our folk life and recovers the ancestral 
folk tradition, it will express itself in a poetic and symbolic style of 
drama that will remind us of Synge and the Irish Folk Theatre or 
Ansky and the Yiddish Theatre. There are many analogies, both of 
temperament, social condition and cultural reactions, which suggest 
this. The life which this peasant drama imperfectly reflects is shot 
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through with emotion and potential poetry; and the soggy, some- 
what sordid realism of the plays that now portray it does not develop 
its full possibilities. The drabness of plays like Culbertson’s Jackey 
and Goat Alley and of Granny Boling and White Dresses is in 
great part due to the laborious effort of first acquaintance. They 
are too studied, too expository. Even in such a whimsical and 
poetically conceived folk comedy as Paul Green’s No ’Count Boy, 
with which the Dallas Little Theatre group won a recent amateur 
dramatic contest in New York, there is this same defect of an over- 
studied situation lacking spontaneity and exuberant vitality. It 
seems logical to think that the requisite touch must come in large 
measure from the Negro dramatists. It is not a question of race, 
though, but of intimacy of understanding. Paul Green, for exam- 
ple, is a close student of, almost a specialist in, Negro folk life, with 
unimpeachable artistic motives, and a dozen or more Negro plays 
to his credit. But the plays of Willis Richardson, the colored play- 
wright, whose Chip Woman’s Fortune was the first offering of the 
Chicago Ethiopian Art Theatre under Raymond O'Neill, are very 
much in the same vein. ‘Though the dialogue is a bit closer to 
Negro idiom of thought and speech, compensating somewhat for 
his greater amateurishness of technique and structure, there still 
comes the impression that the drama of Negro life has not yet 
become as racy, as gaily unconscious, as saturated with folk ways 
and the folk spirit as it could be, as it eventually will be. Decidedly 
it needs more of that poetic strain whose counterpart makes the 
Irish folk drama so captivating and irresistible, more of the joy of 
life even when life flows tragically, and even should one phase of it 
remain realistic peasant drama, more of the emotional depth of pity 
and terror. This clarification will surely come as the Negro drama 
shifts more and more to the purely aesthetic attitudes. With life 
becoming less a problem and more a vital process for the younger 
Negro, we shall leave more and more to the dramatist not born 
to it the dramatization of the race problem and concern ourselves 
more vitally with expression and interpretation. Others may anato- 
mize and dissect; we must paint and create. And while one of the 
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main reactions of Negro drama must and will be the breaking down 
of those false stereotypes in terms of which the world still sees us, 
it is more vital that drama should stimulate the group life culturally 
and give it the spiritual quickening of a native art. 

The finest function, then, of race drama would be to supply an 
imaginative channel of escape and spiritual release, and by some 
process of emotional reenforcement to cover life with the illusion of 
happiness and spiritual freedom. Because of the lack of any tradi- 
tion or art to which to attach itself, this reaction has never func- 
tioned in the life of the American Negro except at the level of the 
explosive and abortive release of buffoonery and low comedy. Held 
down by social tyranny to the jester’s footstool, the dramatic instincts 
of the race have had to fawn, crouch and be amusingly vulgar. The 
fine African tradition of primitive ritual broken, with the inhibi- 
tions of Puritanism snuffing out even the spirit of a strong dramatic 
and mimetic heritage, there has been little prospect for the devel- 
opment of strong native dramatic traits. But the traces linger to 
flare up spectacularly when the touch of a serious dramatic motive 
once again touches them. No set purpose can create this, only the 
spontaneous play of the race spirit over its own heritage and tradi- 
tions. But the deliberate turning back for dramatic material to the 
ancestral sources of African life and tradition is a very significant 
symptom. At present just in the experimental stage, with historical 
curiosity the dominating motive, it heralds very shortly a definite 
attempt to poetize the race origins and supply a fine imaginative 
background for a fresh cultural expression. No one with a sense 
for dramatic values will underestimate the rich resources of African 
material in these respects. Not through a literal transposing, but 
in some adaptations of its folk lore, art-idioms and symbols, Afri- 
can material seems as likely to influence the art of drama as much as 
or more than it has already influenced some of its sister arts. Cer- 
tainly the logic of the development of a thoroughly racial drama 
points independently to its use just as soon as the Negro drama rises 
to the courage of distinctiveness and achieves creative independence. 
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Gaston Baty’s sketch for Tétes de Rechange, Act 1 (Vizzavona) 


TESTS OF THE CREATIVE AUDIENCE 


By CORA JARRETT 


W HEN the realistic stage room first reared upon our boards its three canvas walls 
and its fourth imaginary one, helped out with real wall-paper, real bric-a-brac, 
real doors and windows, we were told we might thenceforth leave our imaginations at 
home. Outdoor scenes did the best they could; landscape and seascape aimed at the 
accuracy of colored photographs. We were not asked to help create the world back 
of the footlights; in those days an audience was kept in its place. We were there to 
take what was set before us, to take it literally, with such eyes and ears as nature gave 
us. Whatever transcended their range was left out; and the result was understood to 
be Illusion . . . illusion of a perfection till then undreamed of. 

Into this three-dimensional world, still often and admirably redesigned for us, many 
plays will fit. Others, less neatly fashioned, can still be made to fit . . . with an axe. 
But there remains, unhoused in our usual dimensions, a sort of play that cannot be 
compressed or pruned down to eye-and-ear measurements. On three foreign stages 
there appeared simultaneously, this past summer, three interesting experiments in stage- 
setting that brought, so to speak, the fourth dimension in. All three deliberately threw 
visual and spatial logic out of the window, to use the higher logic of the imagination 
instead. All, as settings, were very successful. As factors in the total effect of the 
production, their values varied. The cleverest of them, Komisarjevsky’s setting for 
































Design by Gaston Baty for Tétes de Rechange, Act 2 (Vizzavona) 


The Government Inspector in London, was the least inevitable; the play does not have 
to be done that way. On the other hand, M. Baty’s settings for Tétes de Rechange at 
the Studio des Champs Elysées, the most completely inevitable of our three instances 
because the play is hard to imagine without them, are the least happy in their com- 
bination with the play because M. Pellerin’s piece is rather thin stuff, and now and 
again the vigor and virtuosity of the producer-designer knock holes in it. In The 
Marvellous History of St. Bernard the marriage of the piece with the setting is well- 
nigh perfect. 

The case of Tétes de Rechange seems worth analyzing. Here was a clever but 
thin and slightly frigid play, getting “body” almost entirely from a vivid setting . 
a fact peculiarly unfortunate for this special piece, which, somewhat suggesting the 
serviceable formula of Pirandello-and-water, tries to center the interest not in the hero’s 
real life but in his dreams. But the dream-life here is a stream of unrelated episodes. 
The author has not used the cumulative emotional pressure that, as applied by Piran- 
dello, conjures up an Unreal more poignant than reality. There is one touch of magic 
in the episode of the girl-bride, under the banal transparency that welcomes ‘‘Noces et 
Banquets,” who tries in broken phrases to convey to the bewildered little clerk she has 
married her sense of a sense beyond the words of their chatter; an instant of real 
charm when, in the midst of her touching incoherence, he has dashed off to call the 
taxi, to do Heaven-knows-what that seems of importance to him at the moment, and 





























Set for The Government Inspector by Komisarjevsky (Lenare) 


she sighs after him through the bars of her little prison of the commonplace, “Pas de 
surprise!” But for the most part it is not the fantasy, but the material scene, as put 
on canvas by M. Baty, that wins. Baty himself works against this, with admirable 
art. He tries keeping his picture brittle and flat, a drily stated background of fact, 
as in the design for the busy man’s office peopled with silhouettes of deskworkers, 
black on the symbolic gold ground. But the vitality of his designs is too strong for 
the author’s text ; against their gusto and brilliance the dream-life looks always a little 
faded. One is left with an earnest wish to see this designer stage a deep and vital play. 

Just the opposite is the effect of its setting on the vigorous old text of The Govern- 
ment Inspector. The gaily irrational design is like a high wind in the sails of the 
play; the fantastic turn-table room, with its skeleton door and windows, from which 
the personages of Gogol lean out when the room turns its outside to the street, and 
through which they lean in when the turn-table turns again, and the room is an 
interior, belongs to a world in which anything may happen. Framed in this witty 
and artificial stage picture, the scenes glitter as if through a colored window; the whole 
play rings on the ear differently, and with less bitterness in the satire, no doubt, than 
was the author’s intention. But that sort of white magic, when a man can work it, 
justifies itself. 

And so to The Marvellous History of St. Bernard, about which it is hard not to 
































Paul Shelving’s set for The Marvellous History of St. Bernard (Lenare) 





grow lyrical. M. Gheon’s miracle play in Paul Shelving’s setting (there is but one) 
is a thing of delight, a beautiful story beautifully told. And how happily does our 
imagination, feeling for once all its chains struck off, take the miles and the years in 
its stride. A movable canvas mountain, of proportions clearly figured for ease of 
handling; a sliding Gothic room with walls of air . . . the mind embraces these as 
more real than Everest and Amboise. Why is it easy and delightful, warm and reason- 
able and satisfying to believe in a curtained window between heaven and earth, 
just over the seigneur’s front door, while it is a mere provocation to fury to be asked 
to credit the existence of any earthly house into which some of our realistic stage 
drawing-rooms, with their incredible doors and windows, could be fitted? Illusion 
is a winged bird, and must have space for its wings. I recall one vast and meticulous 
setting of the first act of Tristan that was almost too cramped for breath; and I also 
recall that other ship-scene in The Hairy Ape, on a stage seventeen feet wide, that 
somehow opened clear to the horizon, because it gave the imagination a chance. The 
production of St. Bernard leaves us in a larger world, and in a fine glow about it, 
because it has made us partners in creation. 






































THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


N the July, 1926, Theatre Arts (Shakespeare issue) there were repro- 
ductions of two pencil sketches for a unit setting of Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, by Goethe, who was at once the great ‘“‘romantic,” 

the great “‘intellectual’’ and the great “modern” in the theatre of his day. 
These sketches have attracted the same enthusiastic attention from theatre 
artists all over the world that is illustrated in the letter from Gordon Craig 
below. Everyone wants to know more about Goethe’s drawings for the 
theatre and about the book these drawings came from. Das Deutsche 
Theatre; Jahrbuch fur Drama und Buhne, published by Kurt Schroeder 
Verlag of Bonn and Leipzig, may well be the envy of other theatres. Be- 
sides a complete record of the year’s work of all well known actors, 
directors, playwrights, critics, and technicians in the German theatre, a 
tabulation of plays produced in the established playhouses with the number 
of performances and a bibliography of the year’s dramatic writings, new 
plays, new books, magazine essays and important newspaper articles, the 
earbook contains a dozen good articles on theatre progress and research. 
he essay on Goethe and the Romantic Shakespearean Stage, by Carl 
Niessen, which accompanies the pictures in the 1923-1924 volume, begins 
as follows: ‘“The chests in which the Goethe National Museum at Weimar 
stores its theatre drawings hide many riddles which may, perhaps, never 
find their complete solution. In many cases, it is doubtful whether the 
drawing is really a theatre sketch or a study in landscape composition in 
the style of Nicolas Poussin. Some of the sketches are probably archi- 
tectural drawings which have nothing to do with the theatre, and certain 
others are undoubtedly the careful working out by some architect’s hand of 
rough sketches by Goethe.” Then follows a record of some of the impor- 
tant sketches which seem to be definitely by Goethe and distinctly for the 
theatre and a detailed account of the two pencil sketches for Midsummer 
Night’s Dream which, Herr Niessen says, are important not only because 
they were assuredly drawn by Goethe, but because they marked Goethe’s 
conversion to Tieck’s idea that the best way to produce Shakespeare was 
on a stage that approximated the stage of the Elizabethan theatre for 
which the plays were written. “It seems quite possible to me,” wrote 
Tieck in his earlier Dramaturgischen Blattern, “to build a stage approxi- 
mating architecturally the older English stage, without banishing painting 
and decoration altogether. It could, in fact, undoubtedly be built so that 
the illusion to which we have become accustomed would be even more 
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magical and more varied as well as more purposeful and theatric, so that 
it would enhance the effect of the play instead of weakening or wrecking it 
as so often happens now.” For many years Goethe opposed this idea in 
theory and practice, but after many experiments in the actual theatre, and 
some unsuccessful attempts to produce Shakespeare uncut, or nearly so, on 
a variant of the “illusion stage’ (notably Julius Caesar and Romeo and 
Juliet) he was completely won over to the unit setting illustrated in the 
Midsummer Night's Dream sketches. There is probably no single man 
whose experiments in writing for the theatre, directing, producing, criticism 
would better repay the attention Gordon Craig suggests than Goethe's, 
not only for what they would reveal of a great artist, but of the theatre 
of his vivid day and its relation to life, art, and power. And here is Mr. 
Craig’s letter: 
“Via della Costa di Serretto 17 
San Martino D’Albaro 
Genova (10), Italy 

‘My dear Editor: 

Your Shakespeare number is, as I am sure you know without any word 
from me, wonderfully good—and nothing in it gives me more pleasure 
than the two little sketches by Goethe. Are they actually sketched in by 
him? What a find. Where did you come across them? Will you not 
search for more of his drawings, giving us a Goethe number full of them? 
For though it was an error to attempt to create a Literary Theatre, he is, 
after all, Goethe. 


In these days of democracy that is of no account whatever . . . indi- 
viduals being reckoned as nothing . . . groups and institutions as every- 
thing. 


But you, too, seem to have some individuals in America amongst the 
artists and I am sorry to see it. 

What will they do? If they asked me I should suggest they should go 
on strike. 

I am not a socialist, nor a Bolshevic, nor of any group, so that when I 
suggest a strike, I merely mean something sensible. For it is quite sense- 
less for artists to PUSH.* Artists are either men who know, or they 
are fools. If they know, let them remove themselves and their knowledge 
quietly from what has become a paltry Institution, the Theatre, owing to 
Democracy. 

By artists, I do not mean scenic artists. I mean every stage manager— 
every actor—every designer—dancer—singer—who after, let us say, 
fifteen years of experience has discovered that he isn’t being used. 

I do not know whether you have any men and women of superlative 
talent who have stood the racket for fifteen years, but if there are one or 
two, I would beg them to go away. 


* And unless you push like oxen in a Democratic world your work is often lost. 
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You had a great dancer—she was the greatest event that has ever 
happened in the History of the American Stage—I do not know that I 
would not go further and say in any stage since the Eighteenth Century. 
The sympathies of your small group were offered to her, I am sure. All 
your artists (omitting those in love with machinery) understood what she 
was, but you were all powerless to give her what she needed. Still there 
were many men who were in a position to serve her, because they could 
have made it clear to your family—by that I mean the Government of 
America—that here was one of those rare spirits which if brought up 
properly, if fed, I mean, if clothed, if given some responsibility, and if 
trained and encouraged, would act on America like a long and lasting 
breath of fresh air. 

That is priceless to a Nation. A poet brings it sometimes or a musician 
—rarely a dancer. When they appear they are beaten down by Democ- 
racy. 

These men and women failed to do this—they were afraid, not of a 
breath of fresh air, but presumably of each other—as much as of groups, 
of institutions. 

You and your fellow artists would have given her too much power— 
you are generous and extravagant, you paupers—I know you. 

Excuse me for speaking of you, the richest beings living, as paupers— 
others may not understand, so let me explain. 

What I mean is that all you who are true artists are like all those artists 
we read of in the books, who lived in 1500 or in 1600, or in 1700 or 
yesterday. 

Rich in senses—some god-given and some from the devil and some 
passed to them from their fathers or mothers. Rich in brains, too—often 
rich in beauty. 

Voltaire, of course, is not exactly pretty to look at, but what a heart 
and what a tread. How he prowls and how he twinkles. He lived in a 
fatuous age—yet pierced through it in spite of the inability of the kings 
and princes and the others in power to understand or help him. For 
“help” I should use the word ‘“‘manage.’’ And after all, a king, a pope 
or a government, unless weak, should really have sufficient mother wit to 
know how to manage a great artist. For a great artist can be so valuable 
if managed properly—so dangerous if kicked out, as they kicked Voltaire 
out, you remember. You also will remember his return . . . with a 
revolution. 

What are we to think of “power” today which is unable to cope with 
the artists. It made havoc of France and of Russia. I disapprove, with 
my spectacles perched on the tip of my nose. I do not like to see little 
singers—poets—musicians and dancers wrecking nations. I am very 
proper. You never heard me advocating active rebellion in the family. 
I'm ag’in it. But I do advocate letting the family do without you . . . 
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being bereft of all art and artists. 

They don’t want you—they don’t feed you—they don’t clothe you— 
they don’t count you as one of the family—sapristo—get away—leave them 
—let them and their conspiracy have full sway. It’s a baby’s conspiracy 
and a cross baby should be humored—especially if it’s too big to smack, 
just big enough to look after its dolls. 

Be happy then and let your great dancer be happiest, that you and she 
at last are released from every responsibility—free at last. You all felt 
it was up to you to lie down and be walked on—and although you knew 
your backs were not half as tough as leather, you all tried it. You would 
write a verse and people would light a cigarette with it and the family, 
the government, raised no finger at Mary—Mary was a good girl to throw 
all her dolls and her little sister from the front parlor into the street. She 
had the pastor’s approval, and the washerwoman’s and the tax collector's 
and the prime minister’s. Because Mary tried and was able to prove that 
4 motives were just. One for Mary—two for Mary—everything for 

ary. 

Well then, retire gracefully, you who must positively hate Mary. I 
should, if I had any hate left. You are not wanted. Mary is wanted. 
She can say “yes” and “‘no” to all that they say “‘yes” or ‘“‘no” to. You 
can’t. You are a naughty, bad little beast, that’s it, isn’t it? And if your 
family can’t manage you, so much the worse for them—the ‘“‘naughty, bad 
little beast” always proving ultimately to be the genius of the whole family 
—often proving to be the glory of the age, and the sole thing recorded 
with any pride by Historians. 

But don’t quarrel with your family—allow it to go to seed by itself. 

That is how I would advise all artists who are “‘difficult” . . . too difi- 
cult for a nation possessing every conceivable material power on earth 
and even a little spiritual power too. 

It seems odd to us that nations cannot manage these few naughty 
children of theirs, does it not: for we know so well how they are to be 
managed. To us it seems as easy as being kind to the oppressed—or as 
being courteous to the arrogant—or as making the unhappy laugh—or sick 
people well again. 

Yet nations and their governments seem utterly at a loss to know which 
member of their staff to employ to send to artists, if artists are in a state 
of divine or demonic possession . . . either state being excellent and just 
the very thing to aid the nation and government more than anything else. 

But though individuals are no longer of any worth, do give us the Goethe 
number I have just spoken of. He was obliged to leave the German 
Theatre because the Grand Duke preferred a poodle. Well, Grand 
Dukes sometimes do, and we need never bother about Grand Dukes, when 
they do not act grand or even like dukes. But you are not serving them— 
you are generously keeping a store for us in which the goods cost us prac 
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tically nothing. In giving us the Goethe number, make it a difficult num- 
ber. 1 mean by that tie your goods down to the counter—there are such 
a lot of thieves about. Tell us all Goethe did—show us all his sketches 
—but don’t make it so easy as you so often do for commercial rogues, 
i.e., thieves, to come in and sneak off with “ideas.” That is the worst of 
you. You follow too easily a bad tradition handed over to you in 1908 
by The Mask. I literally gave Europe and America some £30,000,000 
worth of goods gratis. Its policy today (as perhaps you have noticed) 
is to give away gratis only those things which the wisest artists will love 
and the rogues will be unable to digest or even recognize. 

After you have given a Goethe number, will you not give us an all 
American number? Will you not give us ““The Dance” and devote it solely 
to your great American dancer and her genuine school and the many 
“forgeries,” replicas, mutilations, which disgrace that original and astound- 
ing conception? It would be a fine number and not a little entertaining too. 

Yours, 
July 2nd, 1926. GORDON CRAIG. 


Edith Wynne Matthison was one of the speakers representing the 
theatre at a recent dinner of the newly-formed and eagerly-watched Church 
and Drama Association. And what she had to say was worthy of more 
remembrance than usually comes to after-dinner speeches: 

“Among the many inspired and inspiring phrases that Christianity owes 
to the noble singers of old Israel is that which speaks of the Beauty of 
Holiness. And it has well been said by someone with a turn for subtlety 
that of equal value is the Holiness of Beauty. If the one represents the 
Saint, at his highest moment of self-surrender, worship, contemplation, the 
other represents the Artist, at his highest moment—namely, of creation. 
Probably the union of both yields that Perfection in whose image we are 
commanded to be perfect. Certainly, their divorce has always spelt dis- 
aster. For it must be admitted that Religion without Art can become 
banal, if not positively blasphemous; whilst Art without Religion can 
sometimes become bestial. 

“It is, therefore, with much joy that all of us welcome this revival of the 
ancient fellowship between Religion and Art—specifically, of course, 
Dramatic Art. It joins us once more with Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
and the mighty religious play-acting of that glory which was Greece; with 
the sacred songs and dancings, the inspired merry-makings of David and 
the Chosen People; with the Catholic mysteries, miracles, moralities of 
those dark ages that gave us Dante, St. Thomas Aquinas, Chartres Cathe- 
dral. . . . It connects us with Shakespeare, Goethe, Bernard Shaw—all 
passionately religious, preachers even, didactic, pulpiteers, all three of 
them! For Religion means more than saving your own miserable indi- 
vidual soul! It also means Science, Philosophy, Social Order, Interna- 
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tionalism, and the salvation to be found therein! And these things, when 
found, have to be manifested, said, expressed fitly. They call for Art, be 
it the Art of Preaching or of Play-Acting. Art needs Religion, as Religion 
needs Art, or both perish. Art needs Religion, illumination, blessing, the 
grace whereby to live. Without Religion, Art degenerates into mere 
aestheticism, meaningless battering of the air, a deadly foaming of destruc. 
tive and ungovernable desires. It is not, perhaps, my province, in a com- 
pany of varied religious faiths, to point out exactly where Religion is in 
need of Art. Yet, as a layman, sincerely and humbly reverent towards all 
forms of religion, I should like to say this: Art on the whole, for all her 
sins, has stood for human fellowship. She has united classes, races, creeds 
in universal brotherhood. May we not hope, therefore, that tonight may 
see the beginning of a new love among us? Not a new toleration—any- 
one can be tolerant—a new love. Then, perhaps, in the sacramental union 
of Religion and Art, that we are celebrating, we may be permitted to dis- 
cern the secret of our brotherhood—namely, the Eternal Fatherhood that 
is our common inheritance.” 


In the list of academic honors and awards made by Yale University at 
its last Commencement, two leaders in the theatre were named, one a play- 
wright and the other a designer. Oddly enough, although it was New 
Haven that delighted to honor them, both had at one time or another 
studied at Harvard. The playwright was Eugene O’Neill and the designer 
Robert Edmond Jones. Of Mr. O'Neill, when he received his honorary 
degree, Professor William Lyon Phelps, the Orator of the day, said: “To 
mention his plays is to recall some of the most significant successes of the 
American Theatre—Beyond the Horizon, The Emperor Jones, Anna 
Christie, The Great God Brown. Mr. O'Neill is an experimentalist; 
after having mastered the technique of conventional playwriting, he boldly 
tried new forms and new methods of expression. He is the only American 
dramatist who has produced a deep impression on European drama and 
European thought, and his name is known and respected in every part of 
our own country. Making no compromises, and no concessions to man- 
agerial or popular taste, he has redeemed the American theatre from 
commonplaceness and triviality; and his fame is only in its dawn.” 

And President Angell added, when conferring the degree: ‘‘As a crea- 
tive contributor of new and moving forms to one of the oldest of the arts, 
as the first American playwright to receive both wide and serious recogni- 
tion upon the stage of Europe, we confer upon you the degree of Doctor 
of Letters and admit you to all its rights and privileges.” 

Robert Edmond Jones, B. A., Harvard, 1910, received the Howland 
Memorial Prize which was established in 1915 in memory of Henry Elias 
Howland, Yale, ’54, “in recognition of some achievement of marked dis- 
tinction in the field of literature or fine arts or the science of government.” 
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A MYSTIC LOOKS AT SHAKESPEARE 


Keats and Shakespeare, by John Middleton Murry. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press: London. 


O show Shakespeare in a new light would appear an impossible 
achievement. The books about him are as the sands of the sea. 
But Mr. Middleton Murry has achieved the impossible. He has 
been converted by Shakespeare. ‘‘The ways to God are as many as the 
souls of men.””’ Mr. Murry’s way has been through “the unreligious 
poet” of whom it is said that only one line can be construed as religious: 


There’s a divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough-hew them how we will. 


And yet although Keats and Shakespeare is a study of Keats as a pro- 
legomena to a study of Shakespeare, and Shakespeare is implicit through- 
out, it is not easy to discover from the book precisely why Mr. Murry 
has found Shakespeare his guide in the road to God. The conviction he 
repeats throughout the book is that Shakespeare alone of all writers 
perfectly achieved the one condition of reaching truth, he became true in 
himself, and ‘“‘a victory for Shakespeare” in the soul of a man is a vic- 
tory for truth. This is hardly an explanation, but it must be remembered 
that in every rediscovery of religion the articles of faith are of slow 
growth. Theology always comes limping after. Mr. Murry is content 
to utter his conviction; he does not care to give chapter and verse for it. 
Shakespeare is “the greatest adventurer in the movement of the soul 
from the rejection of religion to the rediscovery of religion.” 

His general thesis is that “pure” poetry is the ultimate expression of 
truth. Profoundly and ultimately true is it that beauty is truth, truth 
beauty. Of all the poetry ever written Shakespeare’s is the purest. He 
was “the miserable and mighty poet of the human heart,” who revealed 
beyond all others the highest spiritual beauty, the beauty of life in life. 
For the pure poet utterly accepts life, and thus through him life is glori- 
fied. Christ revealed the moral beauty of truth: The truth shall set you 
free. Shakespeare revealed the spiritual beauty of truth, that the universe 
of experience, the good and the ill, is a harmony, that truth is beauty. 

The book is then even more a study of the religious consciousness than 
a study of the two poets, but to Mr. Murry this is inevitable, for to him 
literary criticism is at bottom a matter of spiritual knowledge. The 
result is a piece of writing stamped with that rare quality, the chief indis- 
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pensable of great literature, absolute sincerity. It is the more to be 
regretted that this fine temper of mind shows here and there the flaw to 
which those who believe they have found the truth are prone. “The 
proper attitude of criticism toward Keats (and, the context makes it clear, 
even more toward Shakespeare) is one of complete humility.” “It (criti. 
cism of Keats) is wrong, utterly wrong. There is no man living and no 
man has lived who has the right to pass judgment on Keats. It is an act 
of terrible presumption.’’ Passages such as these are unpleasantly remi- 
niscent of the tendency in all religions to throw contempt on the intellect. 
The act of faith being supra-intellectual, the examination of it by the 
intellect arouses in the faithful a passion of resentment which is passed on 
to the intellect itself. But one so sincerely engaged in the search for 
truth as Mr. Murry should realize not only that although our minds 
confronted with the universe are infinitesimal, we shall yet do better with 
them than without them, but even more, that there is nothing more won- 
derful in our humanity than the effort we are forever constrained to 
make, to lift the object of our worship from the shrine of an adoring 
heart to the high altar of a justifying mind. 
EpITH HAMILTON. 


THE SHAKESPEAREAN’S JULIET 


Julia Marlowe, Her Life and Art, by Charles Edward Russell. D. 
Appleton and Co.: New York. 


Julia Marlowe has the proud distinction of having played Shakespeare 
a greater number of times than any other actress living or dead. Her 
biographer calls her the Shakespearean’s Juliet and draws a vivid and 
engaging picture of one whose name is glamourous to multitudes of play- 
goers to whom Julia Marlowe is still the Viola and Rosalind, the Juliet 
and dashing Katherine of romantic memory. He does more than this, 
however, for Mr. Russell’s book shows step by step the way in which the 
young and unknown beginner developed her talents, studied her self- 
appointed roles and worked with absorbed and unfaltering devotion 
toward the expression of her idea. For the processes of education 
example is more cogent than precept, and no student of the theatre could 
do better than to read Mr. Russell’s description of Sarah Frances Frost’s 
years of cloistered study before she blossomed into Julia Marlowe on 
her memorable first appearance in New York. Mr. Russell, who has 
been Miss Marlowe’s friend and business adviser for more than thirty 
years, is as familiar with the theatrical and journalistic background 
against which this remarkable career unrolled as he is with the details of 
that career itself. Thovgh he is chiefly concerned with an analysis of 
the qualities of mind and spirit, the methods of study and habits of 
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thought which made Julia Marlowe the leading romantic actress of her 
day, he gives at the same time glimpses of American life and American 
theatrical affairs during the last forty years which are highly entertaining 
and “instructive.” His book, unlike the average record r | this kind, is 
refreshingly free of pointless anecdote and relies, for the continuous 
interest of its many pages, on the sharp humor and vivid turn of phrase 
with which the biographer rehearses the passing show. 

He runs the gamut of Miss Marlowe’s career from her first gropings 
toward a conscious purpose when as a child she stood in the wings of the 
theatre in Cincinnati and watched the mangling of Shakespeare’s crea- 
tions until, after endless difficulties and years of epic faithfulness, recog- 
nition crowned her achievement—a recognition expressed in the words of 
Arthur Symons when he said that “no one else has rendered with so deep 
a truth, with so beautiful a fidelity, all that is passionate and desperate 
and an ecstatic agony in the tragic love which glorifies and destroys 
Shakespeare’s immortal Juliet.” 

Passion for truth and fidelity to beauty were the motive forces of Miss 
Marlowe’s Shakespearean interpretation, her methods of expression were 
her own and in the front rank of her time—her success was great—and 
greatly deserved. Whether this success lay in her unswerving devotion 
to her high aims or in her talent, her voice, her dramatic capabilities, 
her sound sense and excellent management, her amazing personal charm 
—these are the mysteries of art and life and can never be reduced to 
arithmetic formula. The reader of Miss Marlowe’s biography will, at 
any rate, close the book with very much the same feeling as the critic, 
who, after witnessing one of her later Shakespearean creations, wrote 
that he had learned many things from it, not least of all “a new respect 
for Julia Marlowe’s intellectual resources.” 

ROSAMOND GILDER. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Three Plays by David Garrick. Edited by Elizabeth P. Stein. William 
Edwin Rudge: New York. 


These three plays by David Garrick, which are now published for the 
first time, make as direct a comment on the theatre from which they came 
as they do on the man who wrote them. They are shrewd and interesting 
theatre pieces, written by an actor’s pen to swell an actor’s part. They 
are also the plays of a manager, reflecting the tastes of his time and per- 
sonnel of his company. Concerned with passing events, they are crowded 
with topical allusions and strengthened with a deft amount of theatrical 
trickery. Harlequin’s Invasion springs from a warfare with Manager 
Rich, who has had more luck with pantomimes at Covent Garden than 
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Garrick has had with Shakespeare at Drury Lane. The Meeting of the 
Company belongs to the “play within a play” tradition of parody, which 
started in the English theatre with The Knight of the Burning Pestle, and 
continued in The Rehearsal and The Critic. The Jubilee is of particular 
interest because it is Garrick’s own comment on the Great Shakespeare 
Jubilee which he organized in Stratford in 1769 and of which he was 
the Steward. No footnotes are needed to give it an immediate life, so 
sure and appealing is the sport that it makes of the villagers’ reactions 
to a pageant, organized by outsiders, which swamps their village with out. 
siders. The three plays are well edited by Elizabeth Stein, and are so 
beautifully printed that they make a volume for the collector as well as for 
the student of the theatre. 


Mape, The World of Illusion, by André Maurois. Translated by Eric 
Sutton. D. Appleton and Co.: New York. 


Maurois possesses to a remarkable degree the charming art of making 
truth seem stranger than fiction. In his new book, Mape, The World of 
Illusion, he brings to life with his imaginative touch, a Mrs. Siddons who 
has every quality of reality—except the inexplicable power which made her 
a great actress. The story deals largely with the tragic love affairs of 
her two daughters with Thomas Lawrence. Mrs. Siddons’ life as an 
actress is but the background for this incredibly romantic and pitiful tale. 
It is deliciously chronicled and very well translated, and with its accom- 
panying sketch of the young Goethe and of a youth who modeled his 
conduct on a story by Balzac, it is excellent entertainment. 


The Lamplighter, by Charles Dickens, with an Introduction by MWiiliam 
Lyon Phelps. D. Appleton and Co.: New York. 


Dickens was a devotee of the theatre. He had many friends in the 
theatrical world and was an amateur actor and manager of no mean ac 
complishment. Indeed he very nearly adopted the stage as a career, as 
Mr. Phelps described in his preface. His novels, too, have been re- 
peatedly dramatized and performed, yet plays by his own hand are prac 
tically unknown. ‘This slender volume contains an even more slender 
farce written as a gesture of kindness for a stage friend in need, but never 
acted. It is accompanied by the short story made, later, from the play— 
which proves beyond cavil that Dickens had been wise in choosing the 
narrative form as the expression of his literary genius. 
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MODERN ART 


A course of lecures by 

Waldo Frank, Edmund Wilson 
John Howard Lawson, Norman Bel Geddes 

Alfred Stieglitz, Paul Rosenfeld 

Charles Whitaker, and Others 
As a THEATRE Arts reader you are inter- 
ested in the modern art movement, 
emerging in poetry, fiction, the theatre, 
painting, sculpture, music, architecture, 
decoration and the corresponding impulse 
in the sciences, philosophy, history. What 
is the direction and goal of the movement 
and its meaning for modern life? The 
lecturers are well-known critics and mak- 
ers of modern art, men of broad interests, 
alive to the significance of the movement 
as a whole. 


Wednesday evenings, 8.20 to 9.50, 
beginning October 6 
Fee for the course, $20 
Other Courses on the Arts 
StarK Younc—The Theatrical Season, 
1926-27 
Tuesdays, 5.20 
H. W. L. Dana—Literature Since 1918 
Fridays, 8.20 
Terry RamMsAyeE—The Motion Picture 
Thursdays, 8.20 
Write for catalogue 
NEW SCHOOL for SOCIAL RESEARCH 
465 West 23d Street New York City 



































SAMUEL FRENCH 


New Plays 


For Little Theatres, 
Schools and Colleges 


Over a hundred new titles ready 


this Fall. Send for our latest lists. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Incorporated 1898 
THOMAS R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 








THE 
John Murray Anderson- 


Robert Milton 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
AND DANCE 


128-130 EAST 58th STREET 
Telephone Plaza 4524 


Offers comprehensive courses in 
every branch of the Dramatic 
Art, including 


DRAMA, MUSICAL COM- 
EDY, SCENIC and COSTUME 
DESIGN, STAGE MANAGE- 
MENT and DIRECTION, 
PLAY-WRITING 


Under a Most Distinguished 
Faculty, including 


John Murray Anderson 
Robert Milton 
David Burton 
Clark Robinson 
James Light 
Robert Bell 
Augustus Barratt 
Samuel Kayzer 
Charlton Andrews 
Bertram Bloch 
Pilar-Morin 
Martha Graham 
Leo Staats 
Michio Ito 


and others 


Also class and private instruc- 

tion in every type of stage 

dancing, including musical com- 

edy, ballet, acrobatic, eccentric, 
etc. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
STUDENTS OF ABILITY TO SECURE 
PROFESSIONAL ENGAGEMENTS 


Autumn term now beginning 


Write or telephone for full 
particulars and catalogue 
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Suggestions from the 
Drama Book Shop 


Three American Plays 
by LAuRENCE STALLINGS, containing 


“What Price Glory?’ 


Probable price $2.50 


Eugene O’Neill 


by Barrett H. CLARK 
$1.00 


The first account in book form of O’Neill, the man 
and the dramatist. 


A limited number of Sierra plays in the two vol- 


ume edition may still be purchased for $3.50. 


New list October 15th. 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


29 West 47th Street New York City 


THEATRE ARTS 
DIRECTORY 





Costumes 





Costumes TAMS Music 
Largest Costume Establishment in 
the United States 
Longacre 1913. 318 W. 46th St., N.Y.C. 





Miller, Theatrical Costumer 
COSTU MES—WIGS, ETC., TO HIRE FOR ANY 
PLAY—CANTATA—OPERA—TABLEAUX, ETC. 
HISTORICALLY CORRECT 
Catalogue and Estimate Furnished 


236 South 11th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





15,000 to choose from. Entire 
COSTUMES 184 Charles Frohman produc- 
tions and thousands same costumes we supply 


Broadway shows. Official costumer N. Y. Theatre 
Guild. Send list of requirements for estimate. 


BROOKS 1437 B’way, New York 





Manuscript Specialists 





Carrie Funk Koch 
Experienced Typist Notary Public 
“Abie’s Irish Rose” “The Vagabond King” 
Other Successes Secretarial Work 


1482 B’way, N. Y. C. Bryant 8827 




















DRAWINGS FOR 
THE THEATRE 


by 
ROBERT EDMOND JONES 


With an introduction 


By ARTHUR HOPKINS 
First Regular Edition 


Imperial octavo, ninety-six pages, thirty- 
five half-tone reproductions, including 
settings for Hamlet, Richard III, Mac- 
beth, The Jest, The Cenci, The Birthday 
of the Infanta, Anna Christie, and The 
Fountain. ‘This book is not only a rec- 
ord of Mr. Jones’ work, but of ten years 
of progress in the American Theatre. 


Price: $5 a copy. 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
7 E. 42nd St., New York City, N. Y. 


Makeup, Wigs and Toupees 





G. Shindhelm 


144 West 46th Street 
Bryant 3726. New York City 





Scenery 





Chickering 2982. 


Mark Lawson 
SCENIC STUDIOS 


530 W. 47th St., N. Y.C. 


—J 


Scenery and Draperies 


For rent or sale, for any play or stage, 
large or small. 


Schell Scenic Studio 
581 So. High Street Columbus, Ohio 





Schools 





New York School of Expression 
Established 1893 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, VOICE DEVELOPMENT, DRAMATIC ART 
AND CONVERSATION Saturday Morning Class 
Day and Evenings. Special Classes for Men 
C. S. Presby, Pres. 332 West 56th Street 
Telephone Columbus 4884 New York City 











The Feagin School 
of Dramatic Art 
ACTING—DIRECTING—TEACHING—PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Develops personality through Training in Expres- 
sion. Voice, Diction, French Pantomimic Charts. 
112-114 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1766 
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THE COMMITTEE TAKES PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 
THE OPENING OF THE 


International Gheatre Arts Institute 


102 REMSEN STREET, BROOKLYN 
MAIN 9275 


COURSES WILL INCLUDE 


ACTING STAGECRAFT 
PROFESSIONAL CLASSES STAGE DIRECTION 
NON-PROFESSIONAL CLASSES TEACHER’S COURSE 

CINEMA AND PANTOMIME THEATRE ARCHITECTURE 

OPERA AND OPERETTA PLAY WRITING 

BALLET HisTORY OF THE THEATRE 

FACULTY 
DIRECTOR—KENDALL K. MUSSEY 
PRINCESS MATCHABELLI DR. BESS MENSENDIECK 
FREDERICK KIESLER EDWIN STRAWBRIDGE 
ALEXANDER GAVRILOV JOHN MASON BROWN 


WINDSOR P. DAGGETT 


WE HOPE TO DEVELOP TWO PLAYING GROUPS, ONZE DRAMATIC, ONE LYRIC, WHICH 
THROUGH CONSTANT EXPERIENCE IN ENSEMBLE, SHALL PROVIDE THE IDEAL CASTS FOR 
THE FUTURE ART THEATRE, TO BE BUILT WITH THE LATEST INTERIOR TECHNICAL 
OUTFIT AND EXTERIOR FORM. THIS WILL BECOME THE HOME FOR THE FUTURE ARTISTS 
OF THE SCHOOL. 


ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE 


RALPH JONAS, HONORARY CHAIRMAN 


MRS. BRUCE BROMLEY MRs. ROBERT W. KELLEY 
BRUCE BROMLEY FREDERICK KIESLER 
MRS. WILLIAM ASTOR CHANLER PRINCESS MATCHABELLI 
EDWIN G. FORSTER MRs. VICTOR MORAWETZ 
HERBERT F. GUNNISON KENDALL K. MUSSEY 
MRs. EARLE HARRIS MRS. CARLETON PALMER 
Mrs. JOHN E. JENNINGS CARLETON PALMER 
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and Personal Culture Courses. 
Rollo A. Tallcott, Dean. Private 
instruction with each course. Ad- 
vanced courses in English. Grad- 
uates eligible to teach in New iH] 
York State Public Schools. De- ||||! 
grees. Gymnasium, Theatre, || | 
Dormitories. Chautauqua and IT 

| 


Teachers’, Lyceum, Dramatic =z 


Lyceum Courses under direction | 
of Edward Amherst Ott, for past | 
twenty-five years associated with {|| 
Redpath Lyceum Bureau. One, | 
} 
| 





two and three year courses. Next 
entering term will be January 1\] 
25, 1927. Send for Catalog. Uit 


140 De Witt _Park, Ithaca. N.Y — 

















EcizABeth Mack 
i STUDIOS 
Be 


66 Fifth Ave. 43 rue Michel Ange 
New York Paris, France 
WINTER COURSES in NEW YORK 

Three Professional Courses— 

Theoretical and practical trainlng for 

Stage—Platform—Teaching 

Theatre Routine: A special depart- 

ment for practice in acting and pro- 

duction of plays. 

Special Courses in Literature, 
Psychology, French, Play 
Analysis, and Critical Study. 
SUMMER COURSE IN PARIS 

+ A Master Class is given in 

Paris for a limited number - 

of advanced students. 
















THE ALLIED THEATRE ARTS 


are admirably associated in one cur- 
riculum at the CorNnisH SCHOOL. 


Theatre Department 

Mr. and Mrs. Burton W. James 
Art Department 

Walter O. Reese of “‘the Reeses”’ 
Eurythmics Department 

Wallace Dow. Dalcroze Institute, Geneva 
Department of the Dance 

Sylvia Tell, Chicago Grand Opera Ballet 


Write for Winter Catalogue. Winter Session Begins Sept. 7 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama _.*. Music .. Dance 
A Civic Institation SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


INTER-THEATRE ARTS 
SCHOOL OF 
ACTING and PRODUCTION 


The course includes practical training and public 
performances. Special productions to show work 
of advanced students. 

The Faculty includes: Madame Alberti, Madame 
Laeis-Baldwin, Helen Ford, Harry Wagstaff Gribble, 
Elizabeth B. Grimball, Kenneth Macgowan, James 


Reynolds. 
Write for catalog of winter and summer courses to 
INTER-THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
42 Commerce Street New York 





ELSA FINDLAY 


Season 1926-1927 
DALCROZE EURYTHMICS PLASTIC PANTOMIME 


For Actors, Dancers, Musicians, Teachers 
Teacher at The American Laboratory Theatre, 
Inter Theatre Arts, Inc., Denishawn, etc. 





Directed Chorus movement and Ballets of Gluck’s 
“Orpheus” presented at The Provincetown 
Playhouse, May, 1926. 


For information apply 
264 Fifth Avenue, New York. Mad. Sq.: 1019 


STUDIO for the THEATRE 


THEODORA IRVINE, Director 


A Specialized Course in Acting in small groups. 


Stage Technique, Pantomime, Voice, Fencing, Rhythmic 
Dancing, Make-Up, Rehearsal of Plays 
Also Private Lessons in any of these subjects. 
All Rehearsals and Stage Technique given by 
Miss Irvine personally. Work sponsored by Eva 
Le Gallienne, Mr. and Mrs. Coburn, Edith Wynne 
Matthison, Charles Rann Kennedy; Miss Irvine is 
the teacher of Alice Brady. 
FALL Course BEGINS OCTOBER 4TH 
Catalogue Sent Upon Request. 


31 Riverside Drive (75th St.) | New York 
Telephone Endicott 3345 








Mrs. BURT’S SCHOOL 
for Tiny Tots {-{2 yrs. 


Specialized care for young children. 
Sound education, music, dancing, thor- 
ough training. 


Wide shaded lawns, swings, see- 
saws, sand piles, etc. Supervised 
outdoor play among happy little 
companions. Good food, home 
care, sympathetic understanding. 
Experienced physician and nurse. 


Mrs. M. L. Burt 
1120 Constant Avenue, Peekskill, N. Y 
Telephone: Peekskill 1139 








Play Writing for Production 


A nonresident course given under the direction 
of experienced playwrights to a limited number of 
students. Applicants must submit an original one- 
act play or other dramatic composition as proof 
of their ability. The development of individual 
talent and the writing of plays that will act is 
the primary aim of this course. 

Assistance is given in the placing of plays 
written by students. 


For information regarding tuition and vacancies 
address 


The REGISTRAR 
THE MAWSON EDITORIAL SCHOOL 


131 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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$2,000 


PRIZE OFFER FOR PLAY MANUSCRIPTS 


This amount will be paid in cash for plays suitable for amateurs and will be dis- 


tributed as follows: First—$1,000 
Second— 500 

Third— 250 

Fourth— 100 


The last three— 50 each 


The plays must be at least three acts, comedies, melo-dramas or serious plays. The 
costuming and settings should be simple; the plots clearly defined; the plays free from 
objectionable features. 


Contest closes March Ist, 1927. Prize winners to be announced April 15th. In 
the event of a tie for any of the prizes, a prize of the amount offered will be awarded 
to each of the tying contestants. 


Detailed information sent upon request. 
THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
929 Filbert Street, - Philadelphia 











THE NEW TYPE BABY HERCULES FOCUSING 
SPOT AND FLOODLIGHT $14.50 


The new type Baby Hercules is preferred because of its practicability, utility, 
flexibility and construction. 

Arrranged with a special telescopic front containing lens, it permits the focusing 
of light from a flood to a very small spot. A mirror refiector on a sliding base 
intensifies the light. 

THE NEW TYPE BABY HERCULES FOCUSING SPOT AND FLOODLIGHT 
IS THE ONLY SPOT OF ITS SIZE THAT COMBINES ALL THE REQUIRE- 
MENTS THAT ARE ESSENTIAL FOR PRACTICAL USE. 








Complete assembly of 
Baby Hercules, mounted i 
on base with 8 ft. cord, 
separable plug, color frame 

No. 1893 and three pieces | 
assorted colored gelatine, 

packed in carton $14.50. 


Type G.30, 250 watt 
ae $1.75 


Type G.30, 400 watt 
| eee $3.00 


Send for circular 





Department B. 
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DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING Co.iNnc 
334. WEST 44TH ST, NEW YORK CITY 
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TECHNIQUE IN 
DRAMATIC ART 
By Halliam Bosworth 


A kook which presents clearly the funda- 
mental principles which underlie the art of 
acting and describes in a concrete, scientific 
way the various methods by which the pro- 
fessional actor produces his desired emotional 
effects. No previous book has so successfully 
analyzed the difficulties which face the be- 
ginner on the stage or has stated so simply 
what to do and how to do it. 

For amateur and professional actors alike 
this book is a veritable mine of information. 
The author himself is an actor of many years’ 
experience on the American professional stage. 


Price $2.60 





THE 
SCENEWRIGHT 


By Andre Smith 


A practical guide for the amateur scenic 
artist. It shows how stage settings may be 
designed, built, painted, and lighted in the 
least expensive and most effective way and 
how much pleasure may be derived from the 
work. 

The author points out the simple require- 
men's of mechanical drafting, discusses the 
interpretation of the playwright’s scenic de- 
scriptions, and shows how stage settings are 
designed from drawings and stage models. 
Numerous illustrations show diagrams of floor 
plans and photographs and pencil sketches of 
models and finished sets. 


Price $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fiera Ave., New York 


Three 
American 
Plays 


By Laurence Stallings 


& Maxwell Anderson 


Praented e7t- 
“lhe Prive 74 





$2.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 
383 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 














STARK YOUNG'S 
HEAVEN TREES 


“A series of episodes and personalities 
lifted from the Mississippi of before the 
Civil War days. And the pervading tone 
is one of peace and iappiness ... you 
catch the romance of life on the planta- 
tions . . . a true book with more authentic 
charm than any we have read in a week 
of years.”—New York Evening Post. 
$2.00 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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